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Underwater test proves: B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver 
seals punctures permanently— nail in or out! 


HERE’S PROOF that B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver Silvertowiis 
don’t lose a pound ofair — even when nails are removed. Pull tlie 
nails from an ordinary tubeless tire (right) , and the air gushes 
out ininiediately. ’Fhc tire goes flat! 

But the B.F.Goorlrich Life-Saver (left) holds its air — nail in 
or out — because a patented gummy sealant closes iiixtanlh 
around the nail when it enters the tire. Pull out the nail — and the 
sealant fdts up thr hoU pcrmaitftdly. An air-tight repair job. 

Same tiling happens on the highway. If you run an ordinary 


tubeless over a nail, sooner or later you’ve got to change that tire. 
If you run a B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver over a nail, you keep 
rolling! 

If you’re the kind of driver who hates to picture yourself or 
your wife changing a Hut, see your nearby B.F.Goodrich dealer, 
lie's listed in the Yellow Pages. Ask liim about a set of 
B.F.Goodrich Life-Saver Silvertowiis — with bruise-resisting 
nylon cords. Four tires — only $4 down. B.F.Goodrich Tire 
Company, A Division oj The B.F.Goodrich Company. 

@ The B.F.Goodrich Company 


BoEGoodrich Life-Saver Silvertown tires 
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CDCC I THE BEST OF BENNY GOODMAN 
riAllL I ON 5 LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


With the first alhum you huy as a member of THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 




□ W£ GET LETTERS . . Ptf(» Cflmo 

□ BElAfONTE 

□ IRANKIE CARIES SWEETHEARTS 

□ THE HEW GLENN MILLER 
ORCHESTRA IN HI El 

□ BRASS A PERCUSSION Motion Gould 

□ JAMAICA.. -oOlllinalCasI 

□ SOUTH PACIFIC 


□ LET'S DANCE WITH 
THREE SUNS 

□ SIUOENT PRINCE 


Q FAMILY ALL TOGETHER Boilon Pool 
O PORGY AND BESS 

RobufI Morrill S Rise Steyon! 

□ MUSIC FOR DINING 

MuloohiinoSliints 

□ BOUQUET OF BLUES. . Dinih Short 

□ SWEET 17 . Amts Brothti] 

□ LET'S CHA CHA WITH PUENTE 

P EYES OF LOVE Ho«o Wmlethjlter 
P THINKING OF YOU Eddlu Fisher 
P MOONULOW Atlio Show 

□ IN A MELLOTONE Duke EllinRlon 
P VICTORY AT SEA 

Riehtid Rodters' TV Score 

□ YES INOEEO' Tommy Dorsey 

P BLUE STARR KiyStjrr 


Addres:^ „ 

ClVv /OEIP Stnte 

NOTE. IlyouwishlaeniolllhtouihanauthoriTetl RCA VICTOR dealer, pteasirillin here: 
Dealer’s Name 


Address 



The sole condition of this trial membership is that you agree to 
buy six albums (including the first one ordered here) within 12 
months from at least 100 to be available during that period 


T ins tS VINTAGE BENNY GOODMLN, 
the Bennv GoodiiTan of 1935-39 in 
sixty classie recordinjis, none of which 
are available on anv other lonfi-plaving 
discs. IncliKletl arc such memorable 
tunes as 3'u'CC'f /.orminc, Tea for Two, 
Gotvly-Govdy. Loch Lomond. It's Been 
So I.ong. 'S Wonderful, Lullaby in 
Rhythm. Jam Session — with Harry 
James. One Krupa, Bunny Herifian, 
Lionel Hampton. Tefldy \\ ilson. the 
Trio, the Quartet, and vocalists Helen 
Ward and Martha Tilton. 

The purpose of Ihis extraordinary 
offer is to inlrodueeyou to a pleasant, 
ea.sy and economical method of build- 
ing. systematically, a balanced record 
collection of the liest of popular 
music performed by the nation's top 
recording stars. You pay less for 
the albums this way than if you buy 
them hapha/ardly. For example, the 


introductory offer described above 
can represent a saving of around 
40'^ in your first year of membcrsliip. 
Thereafter you save olmost 33'/3%. 
After buying the six albums called 
for in this offer, you'll receive z free 
12-itieh 3.3H H.I’.M. album, with a 
nationally advertised price of at least 
S3. 98. for everv two albums pur- 
chased from the Club. A wide choice 
of RCA Victor albums will be 
described each month. One will lie 
singled out as tire album-of-the-mnnth. 
If you want it, you do nothing--it 
will eome to you automatically. If 
YOU prefer an alternate — or nothing 
at all in nny month — you can make 
your wishes know n on a simple form 
always provided. Ton pay the nation- 
ally advertised price: usually S3. 98, 
at limes ?4.98 (plus a small charge 
for postage and handling). 
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Coetr: County Sttulium ^ 

Baseliall's biggest show gets 
under way next Wednesday 
in Milwaukee's County Sta- 
dium. For background on the 
World Series, turn to page l.'j. 

Painting by Rob.-rt Gwalbiney 



Next week 


► Virginia Kraft discovers a 
paradise for waterfowlers and 
fishermen on North Carolina’s 
newly acce.ssible Outer Banks, 
site of the Lost Colony and 
once a haunt of buccaneers. 


► Carleton Mitchell com- 
pletes a remarkable sea-son of 
yachting coverage with h;s 
report on Seeptre's final chal- 
lenge for the America's Cup. 
With photographs and charts. 


► A preview of the pro foot- 
ball sea.son b.v Tex Maule: 
scouting reports on the teams; 
technique of the profe.ssion* 
al T quarterback by Y. A. Tit- 
tle of San Francisco 49ers. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED pub- 
lished weekly by TIME Inc., S40 
No. Mirhigsti Ave., ('hieago 11. 
III. Secund-dass postage paid 
at Chicago. 111. and at Othei 
mailing othres. Subscription: 
U. S. & Canada (T,50 one year. 
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MEMO from the publisher 


D uring the early days of profes- 
sional football, which go back to 
1895 and a game between Latrobe and 
Jeannette, I’a., it often seemed that 
the only way to make ends meet was 
to have two players qualified at the 
position shake hands. Financially, the 
game had troubles, and as a sport it 
more than once looked as if it might 
go the way the six-day bike race went. 

But today coins are clanking in its 
coffers as never before, and 
pro football enjoys an eco- 
nomic health second to none 
among spectator sports. One 
of its business problems, as 
reported in Sports Illus- 
trated (Look How the Own- 
ers Smite, March 10), is the 
kind most of us would like to 
have: “Fro football is look- 
ing for more seats to accom- 
modate a growing host of 
fans for whom there are no 
seats." The season which 
opens this week bids fair to 
be the biggest ever, with paid 
attendance for the National Football 
League expected for the first time to 
pass the 3 million mark — for a pretty 
fair average of .50,000 per regularly 
scheduled game. 

In the course of rising to its present 
affluence and eminence, pro football 
has brought marked changes to the 
over-all pattern of football, evident 
not only in new attitudes and inter- 


ests on the part of players and spec- 
tators but in the actual play of the 
game itself. 

Nextweek,inSPORTslLLUSTRATED’s 
Preview of the professional season, 
Tex Maule discusses some of these 
changes, which give an insight into 
the football that’s coming up. The 
scouting reports on the 12 teams fol- 
low. They include last year’s records, 
strengths and weaknesses of the run- 
ning and passing offenses and 
defenses, and the exceptional 
players and plays to watch. 

Maule noted last year (SI, 
Oct. 28) that the prime mov- 
er which operates all profes- 
sional football teams is a 
great passer and bail handler 
at T quarterback. Among 
the greatest of these prime 
movers is Y. A. Tittle, vet- 
eran quarterback of the San 
Francisco 49ers and Pro Play- 
er of 1957. In next week’s 
Preview, Tittle will explain 
the secrets— the strategy, 
tactics and technique— of profession- 
al quarterbacking. Helping to explain 
them will be illustrations by Daniel 
Schwartz. 

What other secrets remain, only the 
season itself can reveal. And that’s 
a story which Si’ORTS Illustrated, 
with more complete coverage of pro 
football than ever, will be telling each 
week from now till the season is over. 
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$13.95 

All signs point to 
a lightfooted Fall, in 
supple ComFlex process shoes, 
by Weyenberg. What makes 
them so welcome? It’s the won- 
derful new way that ComFlex 
cuts waste weight, in a shoe that 
yields with every flexing of your 
foot. Plus style, so far ahead of 
the rest that it’s setting a pace 
all its own. See them at your 
Weyenberg dealer’s, or write us 
for his name. 


comfortable 

flexible 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukt* I, Wlteontln 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

With Pitt and Penn State going far afield, 
the first week’s action in the East was 
little more than sporadic. Boston 
College, a resurging power in eastern 
football, flexed its muscles against 
Scranton, manipulating Its many pla- 
toons like so many chessmen to win 4d-0. 

Connecticut got off on the right foot, 
bearing down on Springfield 41-14 to win 
its fir.sl opener in eight years while 
Villanovu won 28-14 to snap West 
Chester Stale Teachers’ 14-game streak. 

THE SOUTH 

The Atlantic Coast Conference started 
off in a mass of confusion as North Caro- 
lina, Maryland and Duke were rudely 
handled by lesser rivals, leaving Clemson, 
a shaky winner in its own right, in the 
uncertain driver’s seat. 

North Carolina State, expected to l>e 
an easy mark for highly regarded North 
Carolina, limped into Chapel Hill a 13- 
point underdog and pranced out with a 
21 14 victory. Alert ball-hawking by 
Sophomore Center Bill Hill {.see below) 
and adept play-calling by sub Quarter- 
back Frank Cackovick (a last-minute fill- 
in for ineligible Ernie Driscoll), who twice 
pitched out to Halfback Ken Trow- 
bridge for touchdowns, did in the Tar 
Heels Cor the third year in a row. 

Wake Forest, uncovering a new secret 
weapon in rangy Sophomore Norman 
Snead (see below), who tossed three 
scoring passes to Jim Dalrymple and Pete 
Manning to tie a conference record, finally 
emerged from a' 12-game losing streak to 
whip Maryland 34-0. 

Cautious South Carolina made the 


NEW FACES OF THE WEEK 


most of Duke's fumbling to push across 
a touchdown and two-point conversion 
in the first period, then kept the Blue 
Devils at bay to win 8-0. 

Clemson. figured to have a breeze 
against the thin forces of Virginia, found 
itself trailing twice, each time called upon 
Lowndes Shingier, a sophomore quarter- 
back, to provide the spark, finally came 
out on lop 20-15. 

Kentucky’s fiat-footed Bobby Cra- 
vens slurked through the mud at I^exing- 
ton, Ky. for 1.53 yard.s on 20 exhausting 
carries to put on a highly appreciated 
home town show against favored Georgia 
Tech as he led his Wildcat teammates 
to a 13-0 triumph. 

Florida put its usual option plays on 
the shelf and relied on straight T football 
behind a big, quick line, to hammer its 
way past slow-footed Tulane 34-14. Tu- 
lane, falling behind early, fianked, spread, 
split and slotted their receivers in a 
frantic attempt to catch up, succeeded 
in completing 20 out of 41 passes. None- 
theless, Florida Coach Bob Woodruff 
was still able to say: ‘T was completely 
satisfied with our pass defense." 

In other games. West Virginia turned 
loose a flood of classy backs to roll over 
Richmond 66-22 for its 23th straight in 
Southern Conference; Mississippi fumed 
and fu.ssed before beating Memphis State 
17-0; Bobby Renn’s two touchdown 
dashes led Florida Slate to a 42-6 vic- 
tory over Furman. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Texas and Georgia, after bumbling 
around for almost 40 minutes, called upon 
a pair of third-stringers to perk things 



BACK OF THE WEEK: COP’s talented Dick 
Bass, hobbled by injurie.s for past two 
years, got a chance to run against Califor- 
nia, gained 215 yards as team won 24-20. 

up at Austin. Quarterback Francis 
Tarkenton responded by moving Geor- 
gia 95 yards for a touchdown and pa.ssing 
to End Aaron Box for an 8-7 lead, but 
Bobby Gurwitz, a scatty 160-pound 
sophomore, lit the fuse for Texas, wrig- 
gling almost half the length of the field 
before scoring from the one-yard line to 
win for the Longhorns 13-8. 

A rough and ready LSU line put the 
shackles on Rice, and also opened up 
gaping holes for veteran Billy Cannon 
and his speedy backfield males, who ran 
for four touchdowns and a 26-6 victory, 

Texas A&M, rolling along with a 14-0 
lead, suddenly was pulled up short by 
un<lerdog Texas Tech and found itself 
a 15-14 loser after End Gerald Seemann 
intercepted an Aggie pass, grabbed an- 
other from Teammate Floyd Dellinger, 
who also kicked the winning extra point. 

In other games. Fullbacks Larry Hick- 
man and Gaylen Crain whacked away 
earnestly at the Arkansas line to give 
Baylor a 12-0 Southwest Conference win; 
Arizona State made Hawaii their 13th 
victim in a 47-6 romp: .Arizona held 
off Utah .Slate 7-6. 

THE MIDWEST 

Texas Christian, making the most of 
pinpoint passing by Quarterbacks Hunter 
Enis and Larry Dawson (see below) and 
fla.shy running by Merlin I'riddy, rumbled 
for 528 yards and 31 first downs to defeat 
Kansas 42 0. 

Vanderbilt shook loo.se Halfback Da- 
vid Ray on an 81-yard punt return in the 
first quarter and then managed to hold its 
own with sputtering Missouri to win 12- 8 
in the week’s top TV game. 

Unable to move against deliberate Penn 
Slate, Nebraska got its first big pusn 
from Sophomore Pat Fischer, who re- 
turned a kickoff 92 yards to put the Corn- 
huskers even at 7-7, then pulled out with 
a 14- 7 victory on Carroll Zariiba’s plunge 
from the one-yard line. 

Marquette may not make a bowl this 
year but the Warriors brought the first 
smile in three years to Coach Johnny 



NORTH CAROLINA STATE’S 

BILL HILL, an alert sopho- 
more center, recovered 
two fumbles in 21-14 
win over North Carolina. 



TCU’s LARRY DAWSON, a 

sub quarterback, complet- 
ed five of six pas.ses for 73 
yards and two touchdowns 
in 42-0 rout of Kansas. 



WAKE FOREST’S NORMAN 
SNEAO, another poised 
newcomer, dazzled Mary- 
land with his accurate pass- 
ing, set record in 34-0 win. 


SI-OBTS 
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RED GRANGE PREDICTS 

the results of this U'eekend's games 




LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: [’ill’s Juhn Gu- 
?.ik, a big, bold and bullish guard, made 
life miserable for UCLA backs, was part- 
ly responsible for a 27-6 upset victory. 

Druze's face when Quarterback Pete Hall 
jammed over for three touchdowns in the 
second half to beat South Dakota Slate 
18-7, and end a 20-game losing streak. 

THE WEST 

Oregon Stale looked a.s if it had been 
caught half-drewed when the gue.sts ar- 
rived after a hungry band of L'SC young- 
sters manhandled the Beaver.« 21 0 in 
Los Angeles Coliseum on Friday night. 
Led by Quarterback Willie Wood, who 
threw one touchdown pa.s.s. and the mus- 
cular McKeever twin.s, \farlin and Mike, 
who flung Oregon State hall carriers 
through the air like popcorn, USC kept 
the pressure on all the way, dulled the 
scent of roses in the noses of the Beavers. 

Next day, UCI...4 groped through the 
Coliseum heat and smog in a futile ef- 
fort to locate the Pittsburgh ball carriers 
and lost 27 -6. Pitt uncovered a han<Iy 
quarterback in Ivan Toncio and a solid 
middle of the line bulwarked by Guard 
John Guzik (see above i. 

All-America Candidate Bob Newman 
split the Stanford defenses with 13 com- 
pletions in 19 pas.ses (for two touchdowns 
and 134 yards; and sent his backs pound- 
ing through the line on slants, sweeps and 
draw plays to give Washington Stale a 
40 6 triumph and turn Cactu.s Jack Cur- 
tice's PCC debut into a drama of misery. 

College of the Pacific, with talented 
Dick Bass (see above) doing everything 
but lug the water bucket, scored for the 
last lime with 2 J i minutes to play to up.set 
favored California 24-20. 

Ctah made only frugal use of Lee 
Grosscup, its star pas.ser, but beat Mon- 
tana 20 6 to set the stage for next Sat- 
urday’s Skyline Conference showdown 
with Brigham Young. 29-7 victor over 
Fresno Slate. 

In other games, .shaky Washington 
pulled itself together to beat San Jose 
Stale 14-6; Oregon scored three times 
in the last quarter to overcome Idaho 
27 0; Oklahoma State, badgered by 
Denver for a few jittery moments in the 
third quarter, came on to win 31-14. 


Oklahoma vs. West Virginia 

Despite Bud Wilkin.son’s lament that his Oklahoma team has been hit 
hard by graduation, the Sooners will be almost as strong a.s la-st year. 
West Virginia enjoyed a romp in its opener and has one of its greatest 
teams, but I can’t make myself pick again.it OKLAHOMA. 

Notre Game vs. Indiana 

Notre Dame is deep in veterans, including Nick Pietrosante, one of 
the finest fullbacks I have .seen in many years, and .shouldn't have too 
much trouble with a green Indiana team, which needs time to learn a 
new single-wing offense. NOTRE DAME is the choice. 

Michigan State vs. California 

Michigan State, generally regarded as one of the top clubs in the coun- 
try, will send a good solid first team, backed up by a str«)tig bench, 
against California, which showed it can score in a 24-20 loss to College 
of the Pacific. The Golden Bears don’t rate with MICHIGAN STATE. 

Ohio State vs. Southern Methodist 

Southern Methodist has one of the finest pa,ssers in college football in 
Don Meredith, but the Mu.stangs lack the defense to stop an Ohio 
Slate team which is .strong in every po.sition and aiming to become the 
nation's No. I team. OHIO STATE is my pick. 

Iowa vs. Texas Christian 

Texas Christian certainly looked like a powerhouse while running up 
31 first downs against Kansas and must be favored to outscore Iowa, 
faced with a major rebuilding job in its lino. TEXAS CHRISTIAN. 

Miami vs. Wisconsin 

Here are two rivals with similar offenses, first teams of equal strength 
and outstanding <iuarterbacks in Dale Hackbart (Wisconsin) and 
Fran Curd i Miami i. A tos.sup, with the Badger-s’ greater depth making 
the difference. WISCONSIN. 

Auburn vs. Tennessee 

Auburn, loaded in every position and with one of the biggest lines in 
college football, is every bit as good as last year’s great team. Tennes- 
see has only one regular returning and needs a triple-threat tailback 
to make its offense go. I won’t pick the winner because I will be work- 
ing this game on NBC-TV. 

Clemson vs. North Carolina 

Both teams had a lot of trouble in their openers, but Clemson man- 
aged to eke out a close win while North Carolina's speed bogged down 
against North Carolina Stale. Off last week’s results, I'll certainly 
take CLEiMSON. 

Mississippi vs. Kentucky 

Mis.<iis.sippi, with a .strong quarterback in Bobby Franklin and a hard- 
running fullback in Charley Flowers, is rated just a shade over Ken- 
tucky’s Wildcats, who looked mighty good beating Georgia Tech. But 
MISSISSIPPI .should win. 

Pitt vs. Holy Cross 

Pitt got off to a great start again-st UCLA and found the quarterback 
it needed in Ivan Toncic. Holy Cross, with a fine quarterback of its own 
in Tom Greene, rates high in the East but I’ll go along with PITT. 

Army vs. South Carolina 

Halfbacks Bob Anderson and Pete Dawkins give Army a scoring punch 
which South Carolina, even after a confidence-building upset victory 
over Duke, cannot ignore. The Gamecocks lack a serious offense and 
will find Army too tough to handle. ARMY to win. 

LAST WEEK’S PREDICTIONS: FIVE RIGHT; FOUR WRONG 
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/Vew^/TRIQ 

-the roll-on deodorant 


SCOREBOARD 


.4 rouyidup of the sports 
information of the week 


designed specially for men 



Fast as a stick, but- 

TRIG WON'T CRUMBLE! 
Easy as a spray, but- 

TRIG WON’T TRICKLE! 
Effective as a cream, but- 

TRIG ISN'T MESSY! 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBALL — .U/Lll’AC'/CSf; B«.4V'£;s. 5-5. orfr 
r'iNrinK<i/t, (u flinrh Nalional Keaffiie penntinl. 
Cliif<ij/a yf'hile Snr non .1 o/ S gainif to hoU 

seeond pU>ef- in 4mrriran LftiS'it. 

BOATING -COLUMBIA, oetr Seipire bp 3/i 
milt, fir>l of eeten poKnibU ratet, America't Cup, 
Neirport. ri.I. 

BOXING— l!fCOR(7E CIlUVALO, 1-TOunti KO oret 
Jamen J. Fnrker, Jot faeanl Canailian htnrp- 
H-tiObl title. Toronto. 

TU.VMY ‘HURRICANE) JACKSON. lO- 
roiinrf dtrixion orfr Johnnp V'lri-, htatpweiohlii, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 

DSL FLANAGAN, 10-round derinion ortr 
Ckampi-’n I'frffif 4/cin». nonlitle fight, irelter- 
M-eigktg, St. I‘aul. 

DON JORDAN. lO-round >pUl derMon oetr 
Oittpar Ortego, welteru-eii/hle, Portland, Ore. 
CARLO.S ORTIZ, lO-rolind deeiMon oeer John- 
np Butto, 'rellrTweighl*, .New York. 

HOGAN ‘KID HASSSY, uorbl fealhrrweighl 
rhampion, fi-ronnrf TKO oeer H'iHi* Pep, non- 
title fight, Boeton. 

COURT TENNIS -OX FOHD-C A .M BKl DOB rom- 
bined Itom. S-.i orer U.S. Junior team, to retain 
Jniiie* I'an Alen Cap, New York. 

DOG SHOWS DARK MISS O'P.AGE'.S HILL 
iShelland eheep dog), owned bp Nate Lmna, 
N. W'alex, pa., bcel-\n-*hoir. Sewirklep, Pa. 
CH. WE.STIIAY FIONA OF HARHAM 'Aire- 
dale terrier , owned by HaroUl Florehrim, Thi- 
rago, bcel-in-ehow. Ox Ridge KC. Darien. Conn. 

GOLF HARRY . WSSTMAN. Brilieh Miieirre 
tournament, Lillie Aelon, England, with tTd for 
7i holer. Runner-up; Bobhp Lorke, with iHlt. 
JOHN .Me.MULLIN. SlT.iHM He-iperia ■Ciilif.l 
Open with 171 fur 71 holer. Runner-up: time 
Lilller, with iTt. 

HARNESS RACIMC - SS/.Lff .ACTON, $10,000 
Merkel free-for-all paer. 1 in., bp none, in i/OI I/S, 
Yonkem. Biltp Haughlon, drieer. 

HORSE HACING-Bn/V//! SCH.XflDT: $S.'?.goo 
.Narran Counip H.. I I ''8 m.. bp head, in IHH I '5, 
Belmont Pk. Shoemaker up. 

HILLSDALE: tiX.aim Baardwalt H.. I 1/8 m., 
by half length, in I;i8, City. Thoma* 

New England Fulurilp for 
t-year-oUlr, 5 /-. by 5 lenglhf, in I:lg i/5, Roek- 
iii'lhain. Henry H'iii,/n up. 

1106 m.. by i I /t ttnglhx, 
in l:ls 1 S. Ilrlmont Pk. Bill Harlaek up. 
FLIGHT HISTORY: $tS.850 HlinomOwnett H .. 
I I (5 >n., by .T Hi JenylAa, in I:i7 i/i, Hawthorne 
Park. Lair C. Cook up. 

HORSE SHOW PAT'S .SISTER, ridden by H'nr- 
ren Wutfurd, .Xlilfurd Kaar.. Brurretr Jumping 
Inlernaliuntil "Prix tier Habitr Rouge*." 

■ HTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS ED CR.AW- 
Ford, Norlhfield, HI,, Grand Prix of Amerien. 
ini.g m.. in IriS.SD I'S fur record arerage of 

88 . 1 .. in Urtrr Jaguar. H'lilUn* N. Y- 
PEG W YLI.IE. Alliron Park. Pa., ladier race. 

15.. 1 m, with iireriige of ?i.a. in LoiHH Climax, 
HniKna Glen. N.Y. 

SOFTBALL -R.\YBESTI)S, Stratford, Conn., 

oeer Lake Charier, La.. Mcn'r IVorI.l 

7’oMrnawen/ title. .Miuneupotir. 

TENNIS Ham Rirhardron, over Alex Olmedo. 
7 S 6 i. i-6, 8-7. in ,iind annual Pacific South- 
weri tournament dnalr. Lor Angelet. 

BEYERLY FLEITZ, over Dnrlene Hard, 6-3. 
8-7. Pacific Southwert women'* final*. 

TRACK s FIELD />4,V WAERN, 1,0110 meter* in 
8.18 1:1", to better uorUl record, Turku. FinUind 


Every feature of new TRIG says, “Men Only!” TRIG rolls on light- 
ning-fast. Easy, too. Man-size applicator holds a man’s formula 
that works hard, smells right. Stop.s odor 24 hours, checks per- 
spiration. Men everywhere are changing to new TRIG. It’s great. 

STOPS ODOR FOR 24 HOURS... 
WON'T IRRITATE NORMAL SKIN 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

A -drawing by Oaniol Senworiz. 9 — A.F.. Kim Mosiie, 
Piatfticli. U-P.l., rurfolos, Jod Powel.Tomoo Morning 
Tribunal 10 A.P.; 18. I9-Ridnard Meek 01. Morrit 

Roienfsid. 30,21 — Richsrd Meek (21, Toni FriKell, Joe 
Sfhorschal-UFEi 26, 27— drawings by Alov: 28 — C 
Edwin levidk. Now York Times; 31 —Leonard Komsler: 
32 -U.P.I., 36--J.C. ISkeefs) Meadors, Bert Morgon; 
37-Con-rol Press. Tg/loros. 38— Yllo from Ropho- 
Ggillumeiid, lerry CooVe, A.P., Hialeoli, Don Cro/ens- 
LIFE, Ben Morgan 46 -A.P. 52 -Ted Polgmbaumi 56— 
Bob Mcln'yre <21, T. O. Johnsion; 58— Fons lonnslli. 
Pis. 66*70— Vila Irom Raoho-Ggiilgmcrte. 
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faces in the crowd . . . 



MARY HELBN EATON'. 21. 
Kansas State Univer- 
sity coed, was chosen 
■'Miss Football of 
1958” in national festi- 
val at Berkeley, Calif. 
The 12 girls in compe- 
tition represented col- 
leges in the West, Mid- 
west and South. 


BOBRY MORBACHBR, 
brother of Vim's Bus 
Mosbacher. won men's 
North American sail- 
ing championship at 
Rye, N.Y., represent- 
ing Texas Corinthian 
YC. Norman Freeman, 
Ithaea, N-Y., was run- 
ner-up in series. 



ISAAC DEROER, 22, of 
Brooklyn, hoisted two 
world records and won 
world featherweight 
lifting championship 
at Stockholm. He set 
new marks with total 
821.2 pounds for press, 
snatch and jerk, and 
325.1 for jerk. 




JOE O'nniEN, driving 
Shadow Wave in 13th 
annual Little Brown 
Jug pacing rare at Del- 
aware. Ohio, combined 
meager opportunities 
available with groat 
skill, won both mile 
heats with 3-year-old 
(ser page ii). 



HARRY Z. ISAACS. Balti- 
more clothing manu- 
facturer. saw his 2- 
year-o!d colt Inten- 
tionally. under Willie 
Shoemaker, upset First 
Landing, the 2-to-5 
favorite, in *114.390 
Futurity on Belmont’s 
Widoner Chute. 


HARRY REEVES. Detroit 
police inspector, Cook 
all-round champion- 
ship honors at 12th an- 
nual Indiana State Po- 
lice Invitational pistol 
matches at Putnam- 
ville, with aggregate 
score of 2.621 nut of 
possible 2.700. 




ROCKY .NEI.SON. first 
baseman for Toronto 
Maple Leafs, was 
named International 
League’s most valua- 
ble player for third 
time after 33-year-old 
Ohioan won baiting, 
home-run and runs- 
hatted-in titles. 



THE STYLE MAJOR CREATES 
THE NEW STYLE MASTERPIECE 


Vibrant New Hues 
are Mixed 
with Magic 

in PLAINSMAN 
SOLID TONES 
loomed by 
YORKSHIRE 


Each season Varsity Town 
creates original, distinctive 
solid tones for famous, 
favorite, finest-of-its-kind 
Plainsman Worsted Flannel. 
New Fall ’58 hues of 
Storm Grey, Burnt Brown and 
Smoke Blue are magically 
"mixed” as the rich worsted 
fibres are spun into fine yarns. 
There’s also styling genius in 
trim, easy modeling of Plainsman 
Solid Tone Suits. 
Luxury Lined with BEMBERG ® 


Get thi* “LITTLE BLUE BOOK” of Sport arul Style Info. 
Oaij X 41^ In. with 170 pmgew of football aohMlulea. 
aoorca, aport rocorda, fraternity dnta. atyle newa and ad- 
vice. Cct one free at store in your city that aella Vamity 
Town OoUtea or arnd lOo for postage to . . . 

The H. A. Se;ntt<a;iner Co.. Crncinnali 2. Ohio 
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Gyromalic' 


I owe I 


The first ^ 
39 jewel 
self winding 
watch in history 


the world’s most 
advanced automatic watch 


X-RAY 


The Yanks are American League chani'ps 
but two pitchers haren’i heard the news 



A VANKEE-TAMEH whil Tanks wilh Stonewall Jackson is the sturdy Alabaman, 
Frank Lary of (he Tigers. Last week he accomplished something no other pitcher 
has done in 4'J years - beat the Yankee.s for seventh lime in one .season. The same 
week 35-year-old Hoyt Wilhelm of the Orioles threw a no-hitter at the champs. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (9.-14 9 20) 

NATIONALLEAGUE 
Pittsburgh 6-0 1.000 

Cincinneti 4-2 .667 

Stn Francisco 3-2 .600 

Milwaukee 4-3 .671 

Chicago 3-3 .500 

Los Angeles 2-4 .333 

St. Louis 2-6 .250 

Philadelphia 1-5 .167 


Homers 

Season Week 


84-65 

75-75 

77-71 

89-60 

68-80 

68-80 

70-78 

63-85 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers 

Season 


Pitching 

Season 


Skinrter .500 Skinner .324 Thomas 35 Friend 22-13 

Lynch .417 Lynch 314 Robinson 30 Puikey 17-11 

Mays .500 Mays .^0 Mays 28 Antonelli 15-13 

Torre .429 Aaion .332 Mathews 30 Spahn 20-11 

Marshall .421 Banks .315 Banks 47 Hobbie 10-6 

Lillis 478 Furillo .290 2 with 22 Podres 13-14 

Horen 462 Musial .335 Boyer 22 2 with 13-12 

Heiieri .476 Ashburn .338 Anderson 23 Roberts 16-14 


EXTRA JEWELS for greater preci-iiun. 
EXTRA JEWELS for longer wear. 
EXTR.A JEWELS for smoother winding 
at the slightest mrttion of your wrist. 

Now 39 jewels are utilized in a 
self-winding watch. Exclu.sive with 
Girard Perregaux. this is lire crtiwn- 
ing achievement of our 168 years of 
fint; watchmaking. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Detroit 5-2 

Chicago 4-2 

Cleveland 4-2 

Kansas City 4-3 

Baltimore 3-3 

Boston 3-4 

New Yerk 2-4 

Washington 0-5 


.429 

.333 

.000 


74-73 

78-69 

73-74 

71-77 

69-77 

73-74 

89-59 

61-85 


8 

6 


Kuenn .368 Kuenn .318 Harris 19 Lary 16-15 

Landis .333 Goodman .304 Lollar 20 Pierce 17-11 

Avila .300 Power .313 Colavito 38 McLish 16-7 

DeMaestri .333 Cerv .314 Cerv 38 Carver 12-11 

Boyd .421 Boyd .310 Ttiandos 30 2 with 14-11 

Runnels .370 Runnels .320 Jensen 34 Delock 12-8 

Richardson .318 Siebern .303 Mantle 41 Turley 21-7 

Sievets 158 Sievers .297 Sievers 38 Ramos 14-15 


HEROES AND GOATS 


Write Dept. 39 for FKKE illiistruted 
booklet "The History of Time ’ and 
name of nearest GP dealer. 

Illiia. : UK fiold-fillcd. sclf-windinB. walrr- 
pniof*. sbiicii-resialant Cyronialic 39, $1.50 
incl. fed. lax. Other Cyromaiic 39 jewel 
watches $125 to $1000. Famed 17 jewel CP 
timepiccea fur men and women $.50 to $1500. 
•provided thecasc, crystal. and crown are iiilacl. 


Girard Perregaux 


pronounr.rd Jrr-ard Perri-go 
610 Fijih Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
In Camilla; 1405 Peel Street, Munlreal 


Batting (NL> 
Batting (ALl 
Home run 
haters (NL) 
Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
ERA(NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 


THE SEASON (to September 20) 

BEST WORST 

Mays, SF .340 Fernanda?. Phil .225 
Runnels. Bos .320 Yost. Wash .220 
Banks, Chi 47 Schoendiensl, Mil 0 

(1 per 1255 AB) (410 AB) 

Mantle. NY 41 Fox. Chi 0 
(1 per 12 AB) (594 AB) 

Friend. Pitt 22-13 Simmons. Phil 7-14 
Turley, NY 21-7 Kemmerer, WashB-U 
Miller, SF2.45 *■ " - 


Ford, NY 2.03 
Spahn, Mil 23 
(in 34 starts) 
Pierce, Chi 19 
Turley. NY 19 


Droll. Chi 5.39 
Kemmerer. Wash 4.73 
Raydon. Pitt 2 
(in 20 starts) 

Pappas. Balt 2 
(in 19 starts) 


Team HR (NL) Chicago 178 SI. Lours 105 

Team HR (AL) New York 158 Chicago 99 

Team runs (NL) San Francisco 697 SI. Louts 591 
Team runs (AL) New York 727 Chicago 613 
Team hits (NL) Philadelphia 1.356 Los Angeles 1.252 
Teamhils(AL) New York 1.359 Washington 1,177 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Banks. Chi (.315) 
Mays, SF(.340) 
Aaron, Mil (332) 
Thomas. Pitt (.284) 
Boyer. SlL (.305) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Mantle, NY (.298) 
Jensen. Bos (.288) 
Power. Clev (-313) 
Cerv. KC (.314) 
Sievers, Wash (.297) 


RUNS PRODUCED 

Runs Teammates 
Scored Batted In 


Total Runs 
Produced 
196 
179 


163 

158 


Balling 
Home runs 

cteis 

Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cepeda, SF .317 
Cepeda, SF 25 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Pearson, Wash .275 
Harrell. Clev 7 
Pearson, Wash 33 
Bell. Clev 11-9 
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BEST IN SHOW II ontniho" iii///:cs ftisl/ion iicirs for f/i// . . . uiiifcd. .s/ihtlf sfrlpimj in 

thr Crosuhnul loproiifinn. This l/i.nirioits f/thric, loomed from AiistniUd's finest /rool. is slihi/ to the 
ioneh and Jins e-rerjifionni leenrimj rjinilities. -lo/in JhieiiL Xeir Vorl:: Ih/nson's, Sun h'rnm iseo: The 
11 in. //. /i/or/,- Co.. I nd i n iin /ml i s: fji/tton's. Chirni/o; Snhuirit'.. llunston: Itie/ds, Inc., ^l/lnnln. 
J. P. Stevens «&. Co.. Inc, Xeir )'orh da, X. V. 




Look your best at home 

in new Arrow EMBER TONES Sport Shirts 

It’s high time the folks at home know what a good-looking, well- 
dressed guy you really are. (After all, why should you be well- 
dressed only when you’re away from home?) 

Start by choosing one of these new Arrow Sport Shirts with 
a neatly woven dash of color— or Arrow’s new plaid that’s as 
fresh and bright as autumn sunshine. All are 100% cotton 
Time-Saver wash and wear fabrics by Dan River— little or no 
ironing needed. If you can’t decide, why not buy two or three! 


^ARROW^ 

MAOS !N U S A 
Cl.U£TT,P£ABC5YtCC.!KC. 



Look for the Arrow lal 



Time-Saver shirts are easy to 
launder. You simply hand-wash, 
drip-dry and wear. 


and get these Arrow 



Exact sleeve length. Arrow 
sport shirts are also available 
in your correct sleeve size. You 
get perfect fit and comfort. 


Sport Shirt extras 



Unexcelled comfort (and smart 
appearance) with collar closed. 
Colorfast fabrics. “Sanforized’’ 
label means permanent fit. 



Exclusive Arafold convertible 
collar. No neckband to show 
when worn open. Always neat 
. . . always fashion-right. 
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ONCE AGAIN, 
WITH FEELING 


Next Wednesday is curtain time lor the 1958 version of the 
World Series. The cast (Stengel, Burdette & Co.) is 
familiar, but the old plot Is sure to spring new surprises 


by ROBERT CREAMER 

I N VAUDEVILLE tVie expression was, 
"Change your act, or back to the 
woods.” In baseball the same act, 
the same old act, the World Series, 
opens next Wednesday in Milwau- 
kee’s shiny County Stadium, but— 
honest, Charley, you got to listen, 
I’m telling you the truth — this year 
it looks better than ever. 

There’s the character, Lew Bur- 
dette, who was such a smash last 
year. He's back again, and in rehears- 
al through the last half of the season 
he looked great. He won almost 20 
games, squirming around out on the 
mound, jittering, fidgeting, pretend- 
ing to spit on the ball (I admit it’s 
old stuff, Charley. I admit he’s done 
the act before. But it’s a classic, 
right?). 

And the funny little man. Yogi 
Berra — you remember, he kept flip- 
ping big Don Newcombe into the 
showers a couple of years ago— well, 
he’s in it again. What’s more, he’s al- 
tered his routine a little. He has an 
outfielding bit now, and occasionally 

Phfilogriiph by Richard Meek 

THE BIG MEN again this year are the 
Yankees’ grinning Mickey Mantle {left) 
and the Braves' carefree Henry Aaron. 


that’s good for some real laughs. 

There’re Mantle and Aaron, doing 
the strong-man stuff, and Spahn and 
Ford, the left-handed magicians, and 
Covington (do you recall that dare- 
devil leap-against-the-fence turn he 
did last year?), and Turley and Red 
Schoendienst. And Enos Slaughter, 
the oldest man alive. 

There's no question but that it will 
be a wonderful show. It always is. 
Think back to last year. . . . No. 
Go farther back. 

Go back to 1905, when Christy 
Mathewson pitched three shutouts in 
six days. Or 1906. The Chicago Cubs 
won 116 games in the National League 
that year, the most ever won by a 
team in one season in major league 
history. These were the famous Cubs 
of Tinker to Evers to Chance, of Cir- 
cus Solly Hofman, of Jimmy Sheck- 
ard and Harry Steinfeldt and Johnny 
Kling and Wildfire Schulte, of master 
pitchers like Three Finger Brown, Ed 
Reulbach, Orvie Overall and Jack 
Pfiester. Challenging this truly great 
team was a sad array of Chicago 
White Sox, known, with good reason, 
as the “Hitless Wonders.” Naturally, 
as befits the melodrama that is so 
often baseball, the Hitless Wonders 
clobbered the great Cubs. 


In 1911 the mildly named Frank 
Baker hit two tremendously impor- 
tant home runs against the New York 
Giants and gained thereby not just 
fame but the gloriously indelible 
nickname ‘‘Home Run.” In 1912 
Fred Snodgrass made his ‘‘$100,000 
muff” of a fly ball in the last half of 
the last inning of the last game. In 
1914 the ‘‘Miracle Braves,” residents 
of Boston then rather than Milwau- 
kee, came from last place in midsea- 
son to win the pennant by 1 0 ' 2 garnes 
and then in the World Series ran right 
through Connie Mack’s Philadelphia 
Athletics. In 1916 two names to reck- 
on with in later baseball history were 
entered in World Series starting line- 
ups for the first time; Babe Ruth was 
one name, Casey Stengel the other. 

In 1919 came the infamous Chicago 
‘‘Black Sox,” deliberately losing the 
Series to Cincinnati in a gambling 
plot. In 1921, to wash out the bad 
taste of the Black Sox, came Babe 
Ruth again, in the first of his seven 
Series with the New York Yankees. 
In 1927 he batted .400 and hit the 
only home runs of the Series. In 1928 
he batted .625 and hit three homers 
in the final game. In 1932 he hit his 
last Series home runs, one of them 
the legendary pointing-to-the-bleach- 
ers poke off Charley Root. 

The Playhill of the Series is filled 
with items: the Philadelphia Athlet- 
ics’ 10-run inning in 1929; Pepper 
Martin running wild in 1931; Frank 
Frisch and Dizzy Dean beating De- 
troit in 1934; Detroit losing again in 
continued 
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WORLD SERIES conlinued 

1940, but with flamboyant Bobo 
Newsom getting more praise for his 
guttj’^ pitching in a losing Series than 
he ever did for all the 211 regular- 
season games he won in his long ma- 
jor league career. 

There were the Dodgers of 1941, 
losing to the Yankees, and the race- 
horse young Cardinals of 1942, beat- 
ing them. There was Cookie Lavaget- 
to in 1947, breaking up a no-hitter 
with a game-winning double in the 
last half of the ninth inning. There 
was the game of Oct. 10, 1948, in 
Cleveland, when 86,288 people paid 
their way in, the biggest crowd in 
major league history la young left- 
hander named Warren Spahn was 
the winning pitcher that day). 

There was the epic Yankee-Dodger 
Series in 1952, and the Indians’ fall 
before Dusty Rhode.? and the Giants 
in 1954. There was Johnny Podres, 
stopping the Yankees in 1955, Don 
Larsen and his perfect game in 1956, 
and Burdette last year. 

With all this in mind— this lush 
history of things happening, of great 
moments, of epic heroes and monu- 
mental goats— the baseball fan ap- 
proaches the World Series. The fun 
for the fan who, unhappily, is neither 
rabidly pro-Milwaukee nor casually 
pro-New York lies in the anticipation 
of what might happen when these 
two fine teams meet again; and, 
further, in the enjoyment of what- 
ever does happen at the time it oc- 
curs. (This ignores, of course, the 
pleasure of reflecting on past won- 
ders which will occupy the baseball 
buff’s mind through the long cold 
winter of basketball.) 

Specifically, we who are hopelessly 
smitten by the unparalleled beauty 
of a well-played baseball game ig- 
nore the matters of attendance and 
gate receipts and TV commercials 
and intra-squad jealousies to wonder 
whether Burdette can possibly be as 
good again this year as he was last, 
and we wait eagerly for the actual 
enjoyment that will come when Bur- 
dette spits, wriggles and throws, and 
we sit back to .see if he’ll come driving 
through in fine style or get his ears 
pinned back. 

This anticipation of things to come 
in the Series goes beyond the obvious, 
like Burdette this year {or the coming 
test under fire of the ailing and ques- 
tionable pitching arms of the Yank- 
ees’ Whitey Ford and Don Larsen), 
to the completely unpredictable: 


Burdette last year, for instance, or 
Larsen the year before, or Podres the 
year before that and Rhodes the year 
before that. The point is, something 
will happen, something always does, 
something delightful, rich, unforget- 
table. 

Consider the arenas, the stadiums 
— the one jammed into the teeming 
Bronx, crowded by antenna-topped 
apartment houses, the other sitting 
by itself in a roomy hollow in the low 
Wisconsin hills. One has a parking 
problem, the other has it solved. One 
is old (if 35 years is old) and storied; 
the other is new (if six is new) and 
relatively innocent of glory. One was 
built by a rich man to house his fa- 
vorite hobby, the other by a band of 
practical politicians with their eye 
out for something that would benefit 
their city. One has been a real-estate 
football, the other an example of 
smart community planning. Either 
is worth close study (and, indeed, 
thousands on thousands of words have 
been written and hundreds of pictures 
taken to describe the stadiums and 
the operations required to keep them 
functioning efficiently). 

THE IMPORTANT THINGS 

Yet ask the baseball fan about 
them. He’ll tell you the important 
things, the successes that ballplayers 
have had here, and the failures. Here, 
in Yankee Stadium, high, high up on 
the right-field facade, at the lip of the 
right-field roof, is where Mickey Man- 
tle hit a tremendous home run in 
1956, a home run that came within a 
foot or two of being the only fair 
ball ever hit out of this famous ball 
park. Then, over a bit, in center 
field, is where Mantle misjudged 
Henry Aaron’s long fly in the second 
inning of the second Series game last 
year. Mickey played the ball into a 
triple and unintentionally set up the 
important run that Aaron scored mo- 
ments later. Over still farther, toward 
the sunny seats on the left-field side 
of the Stadium, is the place where 
Wes Covington made his remarkable 
catch of Bobby Shantz’ dangerous 
line drive in the same inning of the 
same game, just a few minutes after 
Mantle had misplayed Aaron's fiy. 

In a bit more is third base, where 
Ed Mathews made his even more re- 
markable play on Bill Skowron's 
hard-hit ground ball down the third- 
base foul line in the last inning of the 


last game. That was the play that 
ended the game, the play that gave 
Burdette his third victory, the play 
that finally brought their first World 
Championship to Milwaukee. 

It also saved Burdette’s shutout 
(his second in a row), and it enabled 
him to stretch his streak of scoreless 
World Series innings pitched to 24. 
The record is 29?'3 innings, held by 
that fellow Ruth, whose home runs 
are mentioned at some length above. 
Before he became a great hitter, the 
Babe was a great pitcher; this 40- 
year-old Series pitching record is 
clear evidence of that. But if Bur- 
dette can keep the Yankees from 
scoring through the first six innings 
he pilches in this year’s Series, the 
record will be his. 

Here, in Milwaukee’s County Sta- 
dium, is where Lew will try, when he 
goes at the Yanks in either the first 
or second game. If he comes through 
against them as he did last year, 
there's a chance that a solid gold 
monument will be erected on the 
pitcher’s mound. Till that time the 
most revered sites in the Milwaukee 
ball park are in the outfield. Henry 
Aaron hit the home run that won the 
game that gave the Braves their first 
pennant a year ago over the center- 
field fence. And over the right-field 
fence sailed Eddie Mathews’ home 
run in the lOlh inning of the fourth 
Series game last year. 

That was the game that the Braves 
were winning so easily, 4-1 in the 
ninth inning, with two out and two 
strikes on the batter. But then Elston 
Howard, that two-strike batter, hit a 
game-tying home run over that other 
fence, the one in left, and in the 10th 
inning Hank Bauer tripled home the 
tie-breaking run. Thus, the dejected 
Braves were now losing 5-4 in the 
10th, and the loss would give the 
Yankees a 3- 1 edge in the Series and 
almost certain victory. But then, you 
see, there was Eddie Mathews, and 
that fence, that fence right out there 
near the scoreboard. He hit a two-run 
homer, the Braves won the game 
after all, the Series was all even, and 
the way ahead was bright. 

It was completely improbable, 
wildly melodramatic, awful corn. But 
it was true, and it happened, and 
something like it— or something like 
Burdette, or Larsen —is going to hap- 
pen again this year. 

I'm telling you the truth, Charley. 


FOR SCOUTING REPORTS ON THE BRAVES AND THE YANKEES, TURN TO PAGE 60 
FOR A CRITIQUE ON EACH TEAM'S CHANCES IN THE SERIES, TURN TO PAGE 64 
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I. ItiS 


COUNTY STADIUM 



MILWAUKEE’S COUNTY STADIUM, squatting in a hollow a few 
miles we.sl of downtown, was fini.shed just in time to welcome 
the Braves from Boston in 1953 and is now one of the focal 


points of the state of Wisconsin. In the six seasons that the 
stadium has had major league ba.seball, an average of nearly 
2 million spectators a year have seen the Braves in action. 



THERE HAVE BEEN YEARS — 1954, foF instance -when the 
World Series was not played at Yankee Stadium, but they don’t 
happen often. Indeed, 57 Serie.s games have been played there, a 


record. The stadium i.s located in The Bronx, a 20-minute cab 
or subway ride from midlown Manhattan. It seal.s 67,000, has 
mountainous triple-decked grandstands and an aura of greatness. 
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SOME 1000 CRAFT OF EVERY CONCEIVABLE SHAPE AND SIZE CROWD THE RACE COURSE TO SEE YACHTS IN A SEAGOING 


TWO SPECTACLES 
AT NEWPORT 



by CARLETON MITCHELL 

W HK\ THK GUN FIRKD to Start the opening race for 
the America’s Cup off Newport on Saturday, two 
spectacles of almost equal Interest began unfolding simul- 
taneously: first, the astonishing rate at which Columbia 
left Scepire astern; and, second, the staggering number 
and variety of floating contrivances which fell in behind 
to form the gallery. 

As a yacht race, the revival of competition between a 
British challenger and American defender after 21 years 
left much to be desired. “Nothing but a damned drifting 
match,” growled one salty observer, feeling like a fight 
fan who had traveled far to see a heavyweight bout and 
instead wound up at a rugged game of drop the handker- 
chief. It w'as almost sad to watch the two magnificent 
yachts, both ready for the slugging match for W'hich 
they were designed and had trained, reduced to bare 
steerageway for nearly half the distance. “Light and 
variable,” had prophesied the weather forecaster in the 
morning, and faint indeed were the breezes. The storm 
system of the three previous days, after interfering with 
final preparations and practice sails, had moved out 
into the Atlantic, and the next oncoming low still lurked 
in the Canadian wilds. 

Yet undoubtedly meteorological circumstances pre- 
vented the greatest mass drowning in history. For, from 
every harbor, creek and eel rut on the Atlantic Coast had 
poured boats, perhaps 1,000 or more, to form an unpar- 
alleled spectator fleet. Gone was the parade of stately 
queens of yore, the N’ouriiiahoh, the Corsafrs, the Ori’ons, 
and Alvas, the Alohas and the other miniature ocean lin- 
ers privately maintained. Converging on the orange-and- 
w'hite cup buoy was everything and anything that would 

eonlinued 


AMERICA'S CUP continued 


float, from excursion steamers to sport fishermen, motor 
sailers to outboard runabouts; the finest modern yachts 
in commission, varnish and chrome gleaming, rubbing 
bottle-smooth topsides with the battered gunnels of top- 
heavy relics rarely seen out of sheltered creeks: mom and 
pop and the kids munching sandwiches from a red icebox 
on the back porch. 

The start was delayed 20 minutes while Coast Guard 
patrol craft scurried back and forth, worrying at the 
motley assemblage like dogs driving sheep. Finally, ma- 
neuvering room was established, and signals were hoisted 
for twice-around windward-leeward course, four legs of 
six miles. The wind was slightly east of north at some 
five knots. 

Columbia carried the off-white Ratsey mainsail which 
her crew had dubbed “The Purple People Eater.” It is a 
very full and beautifully shaped sail, almost ideal for 
winds of less than 12 knots. At the warning gun she added 
a drifting jib of lightweight Dacron, set flying. Even in 
the faint breeze both of these sails filled and took shape, 
giving her drive through the small, lumpy sea. On the 
other hand. Sceptre’s sails looked like boards, her main- 
sail hard and tight along the leech, her genoa of such 
heavy fabric that it seemed hardly to lift. 

At some three minutes before the gun Sceptre tacked 
to leeward and ahead of Columbia as the latter came back 
toward the line, apparently trying to achieve the safe 
leeward start which had mouselrapped competitors so 
successfully for V'fm. She was moving slowly, but Graham 
Mann made his move at the proper moment, allowing 
time for Sceptre to pick up speed before his adversary 
came abeam. Yet Sceptre did not respond. With agoniz- 
ing deliberation she pivoted and then seemed to die. Co- 




triumphant SMILE LIGHTS THE FACE OF SKIPPER CUNNINGHAM 


lumhia’s bow came sliding toward the challenger’s stern, 
and foot by foot she ate away at the overlap, finally to 
forge clear ahead. Briggs Cunningham had room to bear 
off, being slightly early, and run the line to increase speed. 
When the cannon fired aboard Xor’Easter, the race com- 
mittee boat, Columbia sharpened up for a perfect start on 
the line at the gun, wind clear, carrying full way. Sceptre 
was three lengths behind and still not moving. And that 
was the race. 

The farther the two boats sailed close-hauled, the more 
Seeptre dropped back, until when she tacked at the end of 
six minutes, Columbia appeared as far ahead of Sceptre as 
the challenger was from the orange-and-white starting 
buoy, which meant Columbia had been traveling through 
the water at almost twice Sceptre's speed. Not only did 
there appear to be a ridge ahead of the battens of Sceptre's 
mainsail, but her genoa seemed sheeted too far aft, hold- 
ing the foot tight against the shrouds while allowing the 
leech to sag away aloft. 

In any case, Columbia pointed higher while footing 
faster, a devastating combination. By the time they had 
covered the six-mile windward leg, a tremendous gap 
had opened between and Columbia rounded the stake 
boat an amazing 7 minutes 22 seconds ahead. 

For the downwind leg, almost a dead run at the begin- 
ning, Columbia chose one of her smaller parachute spin- 
nakers, since the American boats had learned during the 
trials that large sails were hard to keep full when ghost- 
ing; it is better to have a small sail lifting than a big one 
hanging limp. Sceptre, on rounding, set a much bigger 
parachute, and had the good fortune to pick up a faint 


FIRST COUPLE of yachting. Commodore and Mrs. Harold Van- 
derbilt, study the -race from the deck of Vanderbilt’s Versatile. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, who wa.s a member of the afterguard when 
the Commodore skippered the America’s Cup defender Ranger 
to victory again.st Endeavor II in 1937, has a special knack: 
keeping Vanderbilt crews the most smartly uniformed afloat. 



slant of air from the shore, which kept her big green- 
chevroned Herbuiht chute filled. For a while it was a 
private breeze, and rapidly she overhauled Columbia, 
which was sitting in a flat .spot with drooping sails— the 
one moment of jubilation for Sceptre supporters during 
the afternoon. But in turn the puff died, and Sceptre 
with it. 

About halfway home on the first round, there seemed 
every probability that neither boat could finish within 
the six-hour time limit. More than half the time had 
elapsed with less than half the distance covered. Faint 
cat’s-paws kept the crews of both boats busy; for a while, 
Columbia carried her interim jib, and Sceptre twice 
changed chutes, ending with the enormous red, white 
and blue French Herbuldt which has long been considered 
something of a secret weapon. A reported 75 feet on the 
foot— longer than Sceptre is over-all— it was enormous. 
But at that point it could make no difference, especially 
as a new wind struck in from west. Faint at first, it rapid- 
ly freshened, forcing both boats to u.se jibs as it came 
ahead. Unfortunately, from the moment it arrived, the 
race became a parade: the shift put the wind on the beam 
for the rest of the race. 

The boats close-reached to the end of the first round, 
where Sceptre had cut Coluiiihia’s lead to 2 minutes 24 
seconds. The boats reached back and forth once more. 
Columbia again steadily w'alked away. As Columbia 
headed for home on tfie last leg while Sceptre still went 
for the mark, mutual embarrassment prevented any of 
the waving and display of good will which had occurred 
when the two boats passed close on the final practice sail 


FIRST couPLEof the U.S., President and Mrs. I)\vigh1 D. ELsen- 
hower, get instructions on some of the fine points of sailing 
from an offtrial representative of the New York Yacht Club 
aboard the destroyer Miischer. The President returned to his 
own favorite game the next day and, perhaps invigorated by 
Brenton Reef breezes, shot 18 holes of golf in a handsome 82. 


late the afternoon before. It is almost as embarrassing to 
•win by too much as to lose by too much. 

When Columbia swept across the finish she led by 7 
minutes and 44 seconds, greater than any defeat she had 
handed an American opponent during the trials. It was, 
in fact, a somewliat staggering victory, though otlier chal- 
lengers in the past have been defeated by greater margins. 

Immediately arises the question as to why such a differ- 
ence should occur between two vessels so closely con- 
trolled by the International Rule of measurement. Cer- 
tainly, no one in advance anticipated “so one-si<led a vic- 
tory.” But neither do I consider the first race conclusive. 

Primarily, I should say the effort of the British on Sat- 
urday failed to take into consideration one vital point: 
that anyw'here in the world at any time of year there can 
be periods of very light weather. After a study of past 
records, it was assumed fresh winds would be the rule off 
New’port after mid-September. But the exception tests 
the rule, and Sceptre had nothing in the .sail locker to 
cope with the combination of ghostly breezes and a bob- 
ble of a sea. Her sails simply refused to take shape, and 
sails to a racing yacht are as engine.s to racing cars: the 
sole driving force. And the difference between good and 
bad sails reduces to a matter of horsepower. 

This planning error was undoubtedly compounded by 
the fact that Sceptre's helmsman and crew’ were coming to 
the line “unbloodied, not tested under fire,” in the word.s 
of her designer, David Boyd. In any sport the newcomer 
knows tension, and no group could have been under great- 
er pressure than the gallant men of Sceptre, the focal 
point of thousands of spectators and a worldwide atten- 
tion. All this in their first race — not just the first interna- 
tional competition, as in the case of Columbia with 692 
miles of hard-fought trials astern, but a real first. Touch 
on the helm could suffer, judgment in calling sails could 
be off any number of small seconds, losing situations 
could develop. These human jitters probably did not ma- 
terially change the outcome, but they might not have 
appeared at all if Sceptre had found the conditions for 
which she was prepared. The unexpected is alw’ays dis- 
concerting. 

Wind can determine the future. The real battles be- 
tween boats like these come when the breeze pipes to 15 
knots and above. Both were designed and outfitted for 
rail-down going in a .slop of a sea. Perhaps in such condi- 
tions Sceptre’s sails would be better, and her crew trained 
in the near gales of the Solent come into their own. Per- 
sonally, after a summer of sailing aboard and watching 

co’itin ued 



1— START was virtually free from lengthy ma- 
neuvering. Boats headed for line on starboard 
tack; Columbia {redline), ahead and windward, 
arrived at line too early and had to bear off (1) 
and run down line. When starting gun went off 
at 12:30, both boat.s cros-scd line at same time, 
Colnmbi'rt three lengths ahead and one length 
to leeward. Wind litrrow) wa-s north by east. 


6 -APPROACHING leeward mark, the wind was 
holding from the west, so at 3:35 Sccplreswitched 
to a genoa (6). Columbia immediately followed 
suit, picking up some of the distance she had lost 
on the spinnaker run. CoJumWa rounded the 
mark at 3:47:30 and was able to lay the outer 
mark on a close reach, port tack. Sceptre rounded 
at 3:49:54. From here on, the race was a parade. 



(7) toward outer mark. Sceptre two and a half 
minutes behind, but ColwmWa moving away. 


AMERICA'S CUP continued 

the 12s, and being able to study Sceplre’B underbody 
when she was hauled for last-minute work, and having 
enjoyed the unique privilege of handling the helm of both 
challenger and defender, and now having watched them 
matched, however inconclusively, I feel that Columbia 
will prove the better boat. 

I believe part of Columbia's superiority lies in design. 
To my eye, her underwater lines are a composition as 
beautiful as the drawing of any master, giving her power 
to windward and speed off the wind. I believe that Briggs 
Cunningham, Olin Stephens and Harry Sears, as skipper. 


co-helmsman and navigator, have attained a feeling for 
the boat and the waters that can only come from close 
competition, and the same is true for Rod Stephens, Fred 
Lawton and the rest of the deck organization. I believe 
that concentration on the “little things” will pay off. But, 
principally, if the first race was any indication, I think 
the greatest margin will lie in sails. 

Columbia went into the series with her sail book listing 
14 spinnakers, having added the three best of Weatherly 
and the three best of Vim. These range from a 40-foot 
Watts storm spinnaker of three-ounce Dacron and a 
42-foot Ratsey drifting chute of 1.2-ounce Zeta cloth, to 
Vim's biggest Hood red-top, 65 feet across the foot. She 
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AMERICA’S CUP 1958: FIRST RACE 

4n analysis by ARTHUR KNAPP JR., skipper of "weatheriy,” with race diagram by Allen Beechel 


5~RIDING down on northeasterly, her chute 
drawing, Sceptre cut two-thirds from 
bia's lead (5i. At. 2:28, Columbiit got wind shift 
and went onto port jibe. At 3 wind shifted west 
of north, and Colujnbio jibed. Sceptre jibed two 
minutes later. At 3:10 Sceptre struck her col- 


4-ROUNOING the mark (4>. rofumbtn passed 
tug at 1:54:56, and 28 seconds later had her 
bluetopped spinnaker drawing on the starboard 
jibe. Sceptre, still unable to lay the mark, had to 
tack twice more, finally rounding the mark at 
2:02:18. She got her large, green-chevroned Her- 



RACE COURSE lay from America's Cup Buoy 
nine miles out from Brenton Reef Lightship. 
Boats tacked toward marker tug six miles away, 
off Bailey’s Beach in Newport. Bearing of mark- 
er from starting buoy; 005. After rounding 
marker, boats went back to .America's Cup Buoy 
to finish first round, then sailed around again to 
complete total 24-mile windward-leeward race. 


3-LONG BEAT to windward, on which f'ofim- 
bfrt continually outpointed Sceptre in fluky go- 
ing. ended (3i at 1:42 when Sceptre went about 
onto starboard tack, rofumbi'a covered 40 sec- 
onds later. At. 1:46, Sceptre tacked again, Co- 
lumbia again covering, this time after 85 .sec- 
onds. At 1:50, Columbia tacked for the mark. 



W 



8— SECOND TIME around the outer mark (81, 
Columbia had built her lead to 8 minutes and 
14 seconds, almost a mile, with only six miles 
left to go. The final run to the finish was an- 
other reach, starboard tack, with the wind 
now steady from tiie west during the entire leg. 



lias really five mainsails, from “The Purple People Eater” 
for light weather to a Ratsey bulletproof for a blow. She 
:an choose from 18 headsails: ballooner interim jib, spin- 
naker staysail, drifter storm jib and assorted genoas, 
including two from Weatherly. The trials over, ranks were 
closed against the invader. Colnrnhia has aboard or avail- 
able the best sails from every locker. 

After the Final Trials against Vim a member of the 
Sceptre group confided: “I never saw anything go to wind- 
ward like your Columbia. We only hope that we can 
stay near enough on the weather legs to have a go at 
her reaching and running with our Herbuldt spinnakers.” 

Monday in the second race, an excruciatingly slow 


affair that was called off when neither boat covered the 
triangular course in the alloted 51^ hours, Sceptre got one 
chance to use her Herbuldt. Behind by 200 yards after a 
three-hour drifting match on the first leg, Sceptre picked 
up a faint southwesterly slant, broke out her red. white 
and blue chute and moved ahead by 400 yards. When the 
boats rounded the first mark, Columbia walked up rapidly 
and astonished the spectator fleet by breaking through to 
leeward, to establish a commanding lead. But as they 
turned the final buoy, it was obvious that time would 
run out. It did, at 5:50, with the contestants still three 
miles from home. No decision was reached. The lessons 
of the first race stood. The real test was to come, end 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


To Each His Own 

■r\ESPiTP: a general impression to 
^ the contrary among certain salty 
types, that yacht race off Newport, 
R.I. was not everyone’s cup of tea. 
There is a tendency, maybe regretta- 
ble, maybe not, toward the fanatic in 
most sports fans, and some of them are 
just cussed enough to be more inter- 
ested in their own pet pastime, wheth- 
er it be skittles or sheet, than in even 
the America’s Cup. 

There was a good deal going on in 
the sporting world last week as the 
great 12-meters Sceplre and Colum- 
bia maneuvered for a start off New- 
port. The football season was just 
beginning and, with the fateful per- 
versity that usually marks it, this 
paramount autumnal pastime was al- 
ready engaging the hypnotic atten- 
tion of thousands of fans from coast 
to coast. 

In stadiums not filled by football 
fans, baseball’s pennant race was 
drawing to a close, but there was still 
plenty of excitement left to thrill the 


faithful. In far-off Baltimore, even as 
the cup boats were rounding their 
marks, Hoyt Wilhelm was busily en- 
gaged in hurling the underdog Orioles 
to the first authentic no-hit big league 
hall game enjoyed by Baltimore in 
60 years (sec 

We regret to say (or do we?) that 
even the most distinguished of the 
1 0,000-odd spectators who braved the 
seas off Brenton Reef to watch the 
first America’s Cup race in 21 years 
had at least a part of his mind on 
other things. A Kansas-bred boy who 
worked his way up to a grandstand 
seat at the race (aboard the destroyer 
Mitscher) via West Point and the 
White House, Dwight Eisenhower 
from the start professed himself pret- 
ty mystified by what he was watch- 
ing. After about 35 minutes, he or- 
dered the destroyer back to port. 
Then he leaned over a rail and called 
down to Norman Palmer, the golf pro 
at the Newport Country Club. “Let’s 
hurry back now,’’ suggested the Presi- 
dent. “I’d like to play a few holes 
unless there’s too much wind.’’ 


A Black Week 

rpHE New York Yankees, pennanf 
in hand and visions of World 
Series sugarplums dancing in their 
heads, nonetheless had a hard week — - 
ending in mild disaster at Baltimore. 
'I'hey blew a 4 0 lead in the ninth 
inning Friday, were smacked with a^ 
no-hit, no-run game at the hands of 
harmless old Hoyt Wilhelm on Sat- 
urday and suffered a series sweep 
when the Orioles won a 3 2 game on' 
Sunday. 

How simply frightful, said the loyal 
legion of Yankee haters. How humil- 
iating. How delightful! 

The miserable showing in Balti- 
more was the last but not the worst 
thing that happened to the New 
Yorkers during the week. On the Sun- 
day previous, after clinching the pen- 
nant, they celebrated on the train 
from Kansas City to Detroit. Cham- 
pagne was opened and so, apparently, 
was that sly stuff, vodka. Ryne Du- 
ren, the big, blond, glasses-wearing, 
right-handed, fast-balling relief 
pitcher, apparently does not include 
teetotaling among his adjectives. At 
any rate, he spotted Coach Ralph* 
Houk with an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth and, remembering his Laurel 
and Hardy movies, playfully squash'; d- 
it against Houk’s face. For some rea- 
son Houk did not smile. Instead he 
sent an angry backhand swat across 
Duren’s face, and the World Series 
ring he was wearing opened a gash 
over Duren’s eye. Others decided it 
was time for old Ryne to hit the sack. 
Old Ryne didn’t agree. Don Larsen 
(six feet four, 220 pounds, and, the 
papers reported with unprinted ex- 
clamation points, sober) tried to stuff 
Duren into bed and got a knee against 
his lip for his trouble. But finally 
Ryne drifted off to slumberland, and 
the party ended. 


They Said It 

MRS. ROGER SANNiSTER, informed that Promoter Leo Leavitt had 
cabled an offer to her husband proposing that he run professionally against 
World Record Miler Herb Elliott: “/ think it's perfectly sweet of Mr. Leav- 
itt, but so far his cable hasn’t arrived. I wonder what he’s offered Roger? 
Not that it makes any difference. My husband would not be interested.” 

WILLIE HOPPE, former World Billiard Champion, assessing his abilities 
on a golf course putting green: “/ choke. I punch. I have no touch at all.” 

TED WILLIAMS, after a spectator, Mrs. Gladys Heffernan, was hit over 
the eye with a hat he tossed after striking out: “I was mad and I threw the 
bat, but I didn’t mean to throw it that way. I’m very thankful it wasn’t a 
serious injury. I was almost sick . . . I just almost died.” mrs. heffer- 
NAN, according to Williams, when the outfielder went to her box: “Don’t 
worry about me, Ted. I’m all right. I know you didn’t mean it.” 
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In the best traditions of what 
might be called the captive-parrot 
school of baseball writing (SI, Sept. 
22) the New York writers accompany- 
ing the team made a gentleman’s 
agreement not to write anything 
about all this spirited fun. Naturally, 
however, the news leaked out just 
three days later. 

First reports made it sound like a 
bloody brawl, and the parrots leaped 
to reply that it wasn’t either bloody 
(or, anyway, it wasn’t a brawl), and 
it wasn't much of a fight, and Babe 
Ruth did worse, and why do people 
insist on printing stories like that? 

Well, of course, if they had been 
alert to the news value of the story 
when it happened and had written 
what happened and how and why, 
the tempest would have been much 
milder. In “protecting the players 


from undeserved publicity” they suc- 
ceeded in making the publicity twice 
as bad. 

Yes, sir, it was a bad week all 
around — for the Yankee players, the 
Yankee management and the Yan- 
kees writers. 

The Kid from Gothenburg 

T hb right that first knocked Ma- 
chen down was the heaviest I 
have ever landed. I felt it right up in 
my shoulder. It was a long punch, but 
as it landed I felt it was a perfect one. 
I felt sorry for Machen then, but box- 
ing is a rough sport and I could not 
afford to let up. I knew he would have 
handled me in the same way if the 
positions had been reversed. Would I 
like to meet Patterson? Yes, please.” 
Thus spake Ingemar Johannson, 25, 


the heavyweight champion of Europe, 
after he had knocked out Eddie Ma- 
chen in considerably le.ss than one 
round at his native city of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 

Johannson spoke in his dressing 
room at the Nya Ullevi stadium. It 
was tranquil there and as homey as 
a living room. His mother Ebba was 
there, and his sister and his brother 
and his 19-year-old fiancee Birgit 
Lundgren. His father Jens is not 
particularly interested in boxing. Nei- 
ther are the great majority of Swedes, 
although 53,684 of them showed up 
to witness the fight out of a major 
sense of loyalty. Neither they nor his 
adviser, Edwin Ahlquist, thought Jo- 
hannson would win. “The outcome,” 
said Ahlquist evenly, “was a surprise 
for me. I thought Ingemar would 
be beaten.” Many Swedes, indeed, 
judged the knockout rather a fluke 
and felt quite sympathetic about Ma- 
chen's misfortune. 

If Johannson had won a victory of 
such magnitude in almost any other 
country he would, at the least, have 
got a torchlight parade, his life story 
in the papers and a medal from the 
government. But what did Ingemar 
get except .several headlines? Why, 
nothing: or, as the phlegmatic Swedes 
would say, just what was coming to 
him. Swedes abhor violence; in fact, 
they even resent it. So when they get 
worked up about boxing it is usually 
to oppose the nasty game. 

But what manner of man and fight- 
eris Johannson? Ingemarstarted box- 
ing as an amateur in 1948 when, as 
an exceptionally strong fellow for his 
age, he paved the streets of Gothen- 
burg. He won all his senior amateur 
matches, including several fights on 
the streets which he had paved : fights 
critically recorded in the press. Jo- 
hannson was disqualified in the finals 
of the 19.)2 Olympics and chastened 
in the press for “cowardly behavior” 
and “running away from his oppo- 
nent.” the title going to the late 
Ed Sanders. After turning profes- 
sional, he, won all 21 of his bouts, 
12 by knockouts, including victories 
over Joe Bygraves, Franco Cavicchi, 
Archie McBride, Joe Erskine, Hein 
ten Hoff and Heinz Neuhaus. He is 
continued 
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quite fast, and a fair boxer with a 
rather amateurish stand-up style, a 
straight left paving the way for a fast, 
short right-hand punch. He knows no 
other combinations and knows very 
little of American-style infighting. 
But he surely can hit. And he is a bear 
for training. He runs cross-country 
two hours every weekday, and some- 
times on Sundays, spars a minimum 
of eight rounds each day when train- 
ing for a fight and ends his training 
session with 15 minutes of Swedish 
relaxation calisthenics. He is also 
good-looking; when he was introduced 
to Sugar Ray Robinson, Ray said: 
■‘You shouldn’t be a fighter. You 
should be in Hollywood.” 

Cars and airplanes are Johannson’s 
favorite pursuits. He has had many 
sports cars and now owns a white 
Thunderbird which is well known in 
Stockholm as well as Gothenburg. 
Before the Machen fight he took fly- 
ing lessons, and he intends to buy a 
small sports plane when he has ob- 
tained his flying certificate. He has, 
in addition, one interest about which 
he is extremely sensitive and which, 
indeed, he wishes to conceal — he has 
a fondness for modern Swedish and 
Finnish poetry. A friend caught him 
once at a bookstore selecting a vol- 
ume of poetry. Ingemar flushed. ‘‘I 
will shoot you,” he said, ‘‘if you ever 
breathe a word about this.” 

The Fortunes of Whmu-O 

S iMCB this magazine was perhaps 
the first in the world to tell of the 
Hula-Hoop (SI, Aug. 4) and the Fris- 
bee (SI, May Rl, 1957), frivolous, 
polyethylene gizmos manufactured 
by the Wham-0 Manufacturing Co. 
of San Gabriel, Calif, and elsewhere, 
we have what amounts to an avun- 
cular interest in the concern. So, last 
week we dutifully looked in at 
Wham-O’s new hoopery in Newark, 
N..J., where the Messrs. A. K. (Spud) 
Melin and Richard Knerr, Props., 
are getting things spinning. 

Knerr, who is 33, quite large and 
exhilarated, greeted us like a long- 
lost nephew. “By George,” he said 
straight off, “the Hula-Hoop is the 
biggest toy to ever hit the United 
States, but don’t ask me how many 


we sold or how much money we’ve 
made. I know, but I won’t tell you. 
But I will tell you that it’s the first 
toy to ever hit both sexes with an 
equal amount of play value. And, by 
George, you can start playing with it 
when you’re 3 until . . . why, we 
don’t know where it ends. It has tre- 
mendous play value. Children are 
better with it, of course, because 
they’re less inhibited and more flex- 
ible: grown-ups need two Martinis. 
The Hula-Hoop’s got a long period 
of fun, too. And it’s got great monkey- 
see, m tnkey-do value, too, by George. 
That’s important.” 

Wham-O, of course, has had some 
notable flops, by George, in its 11 
years of existence, too. “We had this 
fishing lure,” Knerr said, wistfully. 
“It had a battery inside it and an 
electric bulb on the end of it. The fish 
could see it from all over hell in the 
late evening and in the deep water. 
By George, the fish went for it, too, 
but for some reason, not the fisher- 
men. And we had our ‘machine gun.’ 
It was a single-shot .22 rifle mounted 
on a Thompson submachine-gun 
stock. The FBI told us to stop mak- 
ing it, but we couldn’t turn it out for 
the price, anyhow. And we had a 
flashlight, a long-range flashlight, but 
it didn’t work too well, 'romahawks. 
You throw them, by George, and 
they stick in boards. I think that one 
must have been too dangerous. We 
used to go in a lot for mayhem stuff 
like throwing knives and crossbows. 
Then we put out swing seats, but we 
couldn’t promote them. The trouble 
w'as there was nothing to them. There 



Pigeon Pie a la Mud 

An old trapshooter has a whim: 
Whenever he’s the winner, 

He takes clay pigeons home with 
him 

And bakes a pie for dinner. 

— Harvey L. Carter 


was no imagination. They were too 
simple. But we put out a little toy 
ice-cream freezer so the kids could 
make their own ice cream, you know, 
and it was too complicated.” 

Wham-0 had its genesis when 
Knerr and Melin graduated from the 
University of Southern California. 
“I had a B.S. in foreign trade,” said 
Knerr, “and Spud had taken a gen- 
eral cour.se. We were futsing around 
that summer raising falcons — you 
know, those little hawks — and we 
made some .slingshots to shoot meat 
up to them. By George, we thought 
then, why not manufacture sling- 
shots, they’re a basic item. We sat 
around trying to get a name for them, 
something descriptive like Sling-0 
or Bing-0, and so we chose Wham-O. 
Later, we thought we might change 
the name. It sounded a little too car- 
toonish, but actually it’s what the 
name represents, not what it sells. 

“When we started with the Wham- 
Os we were broke, but we bought a 
band saw for $7.50 down and .$7 a 
month and set it up in my folks’ ga- 
rage. I’d work the band saw and Spud 
would sand them and we’d dip them 
in a bucket of paint and take them 
out and .sell them. Later we borrowed 
$64 for an ad in a magazine and then 
wo got going. We moved out of the 
garage into a grocery store and had 
our first employee and payroll: a 
quart of beer for an hour’s work. 

“But let me show you our latest— 
the Whing-Ding.” A Whing-Ding is 
two rubber balls attached to the ends 
of two lengths of cord which are at- 
tached to a wooden handle. The idea 
is to manipulate the handle so that 
the baits swing in opposite directions. 
Knerr did it, too, by George. 

As Knerr was diligently swinging 
the Whing-Ding about his head while 
holding sales conferences with his ap- 
prehensive associates, Spud Melin, 
who is also 33, not so large, but 
equally as exhilarated, dropped by. 

“You really should have two Mar- 
tinis before you do it,” Spud said 
critically. “Knerr thinks he’s good at 
it, but he can’t even get it into or- 
bit.” The balls bounced crazily off 
Knerr’s head. 

“You can see why they’re made of 
rubber,” Knerr said. 
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“Where do we get our ideas?” said 
Melin. “Why we got this large gorilla 
we keep in a closet. . . 

Olmedo's Progress 

T he big question of whether one 
can become a champion, in this 
day of dedicated performers and 
Spartan training, and still enjoy life 
has been brought sharply into focus 
in the career of Alejandro Olinedo y 
Rodriguez, the brilliant Peruvian 
tennis prodigy who is now on the 
Davis Cup team. Whatever else may 
be said about Olmedo's game— he has 
one of the softest second serves in 
tennis— he enjoys it. Watching him in 
the Pacific Southwest tournament, 
where he defeated Vic Seixas but 
bowed in the finals to Ham Richard- 
son, one felt that he was not so much 
winning as having a good time, sport- 
ing about the court with the effort- 
less speed and grace of a cat playing 
with a string, but liable, if the effort 
ever bored him, to stretch out and 
relax in the sun. The legendary will 
to win, the killer instinct, the fierce, 
glittering eye, the burning determi- 
nation, the ceaseless hours of prep- 
aration, the feverish tension of the 
great moment, the whole stern Puri- 
tanical tradition of North American 
champions appeared to be lacking 
in this good-natured descendant of 
the Incas: he had a good time, and 
he beat everybody he met except 
Richardson. 

Tennis has never been hard for 
Olmedo. In the rarefied atmosphere 
of Arequipa, Peru, where his father 
was pro of the tennis club, Olmedo 
played soccer and ran the IQO-raeter 
dash; tennis was too much a part of 
daily life to be taken too seriously. 

He was in boarding school in Lima 
when a Lus Angeles professional, 
imported by the government to 
teach Peruvian youngsters the game, 
spotted him and arranged for his trip 
to the United States. That was four 
years ago, when Olmedo was 18. He 
traveled by boat to Cuba, by plane 
to Miami and by bus to Los Angeles, 
where he began playing tennis with 
the likes of Pancho Gonzales, Tony 
Trabert and .Tack Kramer before he 
knew enough English to murmur 



“Well played.” With a scholarship 
at use, where he makes straight C’s 
in business administration, and a job 
answering the telephone a couple of 
times a week at the Peruvian consu- 
late to provide him with a living, Ol- 
medo was perhaps in a better position 
to enjoy life than any gifted amateur 
at a comparable stage of his career. 
Slight, with classic features and a 
pleasantly picturesque broken Eng- 
lish that goes to the heart of female 
fans, he found nothing about tennis 
difficult enough to justify hard train- 
ing in preparation for a match. 

Two years ago, when he shifted 
from Modesto Junior College to USC 
and became No. 1 on the tennis team 
immediately, a Southern California 
tennis enthusiast named Myron Mac- 
Namara caught him on the way to a 
dance before the finals of the Pacific 
Coast Conference tournament. 

“Go home and get to bed,” ordered 
Volunteer Coach MacNamara. 

“Justthree dances?” asked Olmedo. 

MacNamara shook his head. Ol- 
medo held up two fingers, pleadingly. 
Mac shook his head again. Olmedo 
held up one finger in reduced appeal, 


but MacNamara again shook his 
head. 

Next day Olmedo raced out on the 
court and blasted his opponent with 
a ferocious display of offensive tennis, 
beamed at Coach MacNamara and 
went dancing. 

Bertha (Cont.) 

W E left Bertha last week lugubri- 
ously circling her pool at Coney 
Island. And Bertha, alas, left us last 
week. Although the little white whale 
refused to eat during her 10 days at 
Coney, Bertha had consumed 15 or 
20 pounds of fish daily at a California 
aquarium where she sojourned en 
route from Alaska to New York. Fish 
is a proper diet for white whales one 
year old and up, but when Bertha 
died it was discovered she was not a 
yearling but a suckling calf, perhaps 
only four or five months old. 

“You feed an infant hominy grits 
and corn pone,” Dr. Carloton Ray of 
the New York Aquarium parabled, 
“and it will get plenty sick. We'll try 
again next year. We’ve just begun 
to fight.” 
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OLD-STYLE SPLENDOR KEYNOTES THE UPPER HALF OF TODAY'S YACHTSMEN BUT . . . 


NEW WAISTLINE FOR YACHTING 
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AT FIRST cn.ANCE— a glance from 
the waist up — it might seem 
that yachting as a sport has not 
changed greatly over the years. 
Shown here at the upper left corner of 
the page in the impeccable uniform 
that marked the true yachtsman of 
his era is the late Sir Thomas Lipton, 
perennial cup challenger and famed 
e.Nemplar of an age during which the 
late .J. P. Morgan told a friend that 
anyone who had to ask the upkeep of 
a yacht (|uite obviously could not 
afford one. 

Ranged alongside Idjjton, in a pic- 
ture snapped only a week or so ago as 
they strolled along a Newport, R.I. 
pier on a warm September day, are 
two contemporary yachtsmen; John 
S. Dickerson and another Morgan, 
Charles F., both members of the all- 
important New York Yacht Club 
committee which picked Columbia to 
defend the America's Cup against an- 
other British challenger this week. 
Providing he plays fair and keeps his 
eye on the top of the page, we defy 
even the keenest observer to detect 
any but the most trivial difference 
between their uniforms and that of 
Sir Thomas. 

Yet there is a difference, and a 
vast one, not only in the uniforms 
worn by these yachtsmen of a differ- 
ent era but in the sport they repre- 
sent. To sample this difference, we in- 
vite the reader to contemplate the 
picture at the bottom of the page 
which is nothing more or less than 
the low'er half of the picture of the 
committeemen on top. 

It is safe to say that if portly Sir 
Thomas had appeared in such a getup 
at Newport in the 1920s, whole cov- 
eys of Belmont, Vanderbilt and Mor- 
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gan ladies would have fled the scene 
in the awed conviction that he had 
lost his pants, but in the yachting 
worid of 1958 knobbly knees and 
sneakers are far more fashionable 
than well-pressed flannel.s. 

Well-tailored gentlemen with time 
on their hands and money in the bank 
play with fabulously expensive toys 
in the waters off Newport today just 
as they did a generation ago. It may 
be that yachting to some extent will 
always be a rich man’s sport. But the 
great floating palaces of yore are gone 
— the privately owned ocean liners on 
which fashionable ladies in the latest 
I’aris mode could take tea with im- 
punity from wind and wave. The 
boats Morgan knew as “yachts” have 
vanished like the winds of yesteryear 
from the course off Breiiton Reef, giv- 
ing way to a vast new' fleet of smaller, 
breezier craft crewed by lean young 
men and shapely girls informally clad 
in sneakers, shirts and shorts. 

Today in one way or another, on 
diesel cruisers and slippery sailfish, 
some 20% of the U.S. population 
goes down to the sea in pleasure 
boats, spending more in toto on the 


sport than even Mr. Morgan could 
well afford. The once-exclusive New 
York Yacht Club station at Newport 
itself is now a public landing open to 
all. Many of the great house.s that 
sheltered the fashionable colony’s 
yachtsmen ashore now stare blindly 
out to sea with shuttered and board- 
ed windows. But the sea itself is still 
peppered with enthusiastic sailors as 
eager to follow the intricate maneu- 
vers of today’s relatively modest I2s 
as their predece.tsors were to w'atch 
the lordly J boats of the fabulous and 
e.xpcnsive past. 

Yachting, like most everything 
else, may change its fashions, but the 
appeal of a freshening breeze, an end- 
less horizon and a challenging sea is 
timeless and tugs endlessly at the 
hearts of sailors in J boats and din- 
ghies alike. As sportsmen we revere 
yachting’s aristocratic past and hail 
its democratic future. As unofficial 
self-appointed arbiters of fashion we 
offer congratulations of a high order 
to the Newport yachtsmen pictured 
here who managed to combine a 
sense of both in one elegantly tai- 
lored uniform. end 




United States Testing Co. reports: 

"PHILLIES PANATELLAS MILDEST " 
SAY 4 OUT OF 5 SMOKERS 



METHOD OF TEST 

Cigars of each brand 
were purchased in 
metropolitan areas by 
representatives of 
United States Testing 
Co, Panels of smokers, 
compared Phillies 
Panatellas for mildness 
against the 4 best 
selling, higher priced 
Panatellas. All brand 
identity was removed. 

CONCLUSION 

"In every case the 
Phillies Panatella was 
overwhelmingly described 
as milder. " 


PHILLIES 

MILDNESS TEST RESULTS; 

PANATELLA VS. BEST SELLING, HIGHER PRICED 

PANATELLAS 

vs. 

BRAND “A” 

2 for Hi 

Mi 

88 % 

JUDGED 
PHILLIES 
PANATELLAS (l«) 
MILDER 

vs. 

BRAND “B” 

2 for 25^ 

iSi ^ iSi isi iSi ^ 

68 % 

JUDGED 
PHILLIES 
PANATELLAS (8<) 
MILDER 

vs. 

BRAND “C” 

2 for 2Si 


75 % 

JUDGED 
PHILLIES 
PANATELLAS (8<) 
MILDER 

vs. 

BRAND “ D” 
10< 

QJ.© 

82 % 

JUDGED 
PHILLIES 
PANATELLAS (K) 
MILDER 



NEW “MIRACLE MILDNESS" NEW LOW PRICE! 
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KICKOFF IN 

Jim Tatum, rebuilding at North Carolina, tells how 
it’s done— only he hasn’t yet figured out how to win ’em all 
by ROY TERRELL 


I F INDEED, as some preseason com- 
mentators would have had us be- 
lieve, there exists a multitude of oth- 
erwise sane persons who have spent 
the past months waiting with gnawed 
knuckles and bated breath to find out 
whether the new conversion rule is 
going to drastically change the face ol 
American college football this fall, 
they may now be advised to relax. 
The 1958 season got under way 
around the country last Saturday and 
the results are now on record. 

In a sampling of some two dozen 
major college games only one was de- 
cided by an extra point. Texas Tech 
came from behind in the fourth quar- 
ter to tie Texas AS' M 14 -1 4 — and then 
won the game 15-14 with an old- 
fashioned place kick. 

There were 135 touchdowns scored 
in those games, and in 71 cases the 
new two-point bonus for a conversion 
by run or pass was ignored; they 
stuck to the old one-point kick and 
connected 49 times. In the other 64 
cases the gamble paid off 26 times 
which netted the more daring 52 
points. In other words, you takes your 
chances and you makes your choice — 
and you’re just about going to break 
even. Apparently the rules makers 
have established some pretty solid 
odds. 

There is one additional factor 
which should be borne in mind, how- 
ever. In many cases the team essay- 
ing the two-point play did so only as 
an experimental gesture; they were, 
at the time, running away with the 
game. Maybe this is what Duffy 
Daugherty, the sage of East Lansing, 
Mich., meant when he said some time 
ago: “As Confucius say, team which 
scores many touchdowns need not 
worry about extra point.’’ 

Since half a dozen of the opening 
week’s biggest games were in the 


South — where they look upon stories 
of Midwest domination of the sport 
as carpet-baggin’ Yankee propagan- 
da — it seemed like a fine opportunity 
to drop in at Chapel Hill and see how 
Sunny Jim Tatum was coming along 
with his rebuilding program at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Sunny Jim wasn’t so sunny. He 
had a cold and a sore throat and could 
hardly talk, and to Jim Tatum this is 
a fate worse than being hanged in 
effigy. Still, between luncheon courses 
at the Monogram Club (and there 
were several, since Tatum must watch 
his weight — if it drops below 250, his 
clothes won’t fit) he managed to 
croak out several thousand words on 
a subject to which he has given some 
thought. 

“In four years after he takes a job,” 
he said, “a coach who knows his busi- 
ness should be able to produce as good 
a team as he is ever going to have. 
Of course, if you come up with a Jus- 
tice or a Kazmaier, you can do better. 
But the general level of your teams 
should balance out. If you can’t do 
the job in four years and then keep 
on doing it pretty consistently after 
that, you should quit.” 

Tatum has been at Carolina three 
years now and, with the game against 
North Carolina State still a couple of 
days away, he admitted that things 
were going pretty good. For a while, 
in 10 postwar seasons as head coach 
at Oklahoma and Maryland, he had 
almost forgotten what it was like to 
lose a football game— his teams were 
undefeated three times in regular- 
season play, went to six bowl games 
and won a national championship— 
and he had to admit that the past 
two seasons hadn’t been too pleasant, 
but things were looking up. 

“We won only two games in ’56,” 
he said, demolishing a sandwich con- 
structed from two slices of rye bread. 


two pieces of ham, a slice of roast 
beef, some Swiss cheese, a liberal dose 
of mustard and some black-eyed peas, 
“but that was as good as they had 
done down here since Charlie Justice 
left. Hadn’t had a winning season in 
seven years. Never beat anybody 
that beat anybody else. Then, last 
year we did all right. We won six out 
of 10. We beat Navy when they were 
undefeated and won the big game 
with Duke for the first time in seven 
years. 

“Now I got a ball club that i.s 
100% better than last year— more 
depth, more experience, better de- 
fense, better passing, better receiv- 
ing, better ev'erything. Of course,” 
he added quickly, as if he had spent 
the entire summer listening to Fred 
Haney, “that doesn’t mean we’ll win 
a game. Everybody else is improved, 
too.” 

The manner in which Tatum went 
about a.ssembling this representative 
group of young student athletes, as 
he will tell you himself, is exactly the 
same as would have Bear Bryant or 
Bud Wilkinson, his old assistant at 
Oklahoma, or Woody Hayes or the 
late Red Sanders or any one of a 
dozen other topflight professionals: 
by devoting every single waking hour 
— and quite a few when he should 
have been sleeping — to doing what 
had to be done. A man of gargantuan 
size and appetite to match (he has 
kept the black-eyed-pea growers of 
the South solvent for years and hasn’t 
hurt the distillers, either), Jim Tatum 
is also a man of prodigious energy. 
He has been called an organizational 
genius and perhaps he is; certainly 
his vast concern with what others 
might consider the lass important 
elements of his operation have con- 
tributed to his success. 

He finds his players through a far- 
flung scouting system which includes 
having members of his staff assidu- 
ously read, clip and file Pennsyl- 
vania papers (“There are 800 high 
schools playing football in Pennsyl- 
vania while about half the schools in 
this state — I think there are about 
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400— don’t even have a football team. 
Where would you look lor football 
players?”). He attracts them by sur- 
prisingly low-pressure methods and 
by offering exactly the best deal the 
NCAA will allow and not a penny 
more. North Carolina takes justifiable 
pride in the fact that the school has 
been under no suspicion of illegal re- 
cruiting despite Tatum’s past repu- 
tation (to which Tatum replies: 'Tf 
I thought I could get away with it, 
I would"). 

As for coaching technique and 
strategy, Tatum refuses to consider 
himself a genius — although he will 
admit that he is pretty good — nor 
does he even believe that such a thing 
as a coaching genius exists. 

■‘Look,” he croaked last week, “we 
all know the same things and use the 
same plays. All this talk about one 
offense or one system being so superior 
to another is nonsense. The thing 


that wins football games is defense. 
It stops the other team and gives your 
offense a chance to move the ball. All 
the top coaches know that now. Look 
at how Bryant works or Shug Jordan 
down at Auburn or Woody Hayes. 
Look at Bud. Here is perhaps the 
man with the greatest flair for of- 
fensive tactics I've ever known. But 
you watch Oklahoma these days. 
The thing that kills you is their 
defense.” 

YOU CAN'T OUTSMART THEM NOW 

"That’s what enabled coaches like 
Wallace Wade and Bob Neyland and 
Bernie Bierman and Jock Suther- 
land to dominate the game 25 years 
ago. They discovered this before any- 
one else. Remember the kind of foot- 
ball they played? Of course in those* 
days most coaches were in the busi- 
ness because they weren’t smart 
enough to do anything else, and a 


really outstanding man could get a 
big jump on the rest. Now just about 
every coach is a lawyer or a doctor or 
an engineer or a professor, and you 
can’t outsmart them any more. 

“All you can do is outwork them — 
or at least that’s all a big old dumb 
country boy like me can do. That’s 
what makes the difference. Dedica- 
tion to the job. You eat and sleep and 
live football 12 months a year, every 
minute of the day, and you come up 
with a winner. You have to sacrifice 
everything to that. And if you feel 
that it’s too much of a sacrifice, you 
ought to get out of the business. I 
don’t feel like I’m making any sacri- 
fice at all. I love it. I wouldn’t want 
it any other way. 

"I’m going to give them good 
teams here at Carolina. That’s what 
they hired me for and that’s what 
they have every right to expect. We’ll 
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have some 7-3 years and maybe some 
8-2 years. Maybe we’ll get to some 
bowls. But we’ll never have a na- 
tional champion. The school is too 
tough academically. You can't get 
every boy in that you might like to 
have and you can’t always count on 
keeping those you do. 

"But I’ll tell you, everyone down 
here is pretty reasonable. At Mary- 
land if you lost one game, they were 
after your job. At Carolina they 
don’t do that. I suppose that’s be- 
cause they haven't been spoiled. Last 
time they had an undefeated team 
here was in 1898. 

"Even the alumni,” grins Tatum, 
“are pretty reasonable. I guess if a 
coach can say that, there isn’t much 
more that he can ask.” 

If Tatum is happy at Carolina, 
certainly Carolina is happy with Ta- 
tum— which is quite a switch from 
2 ' 2 years ago. His arrival on the cam- 
pus back in 1956 was greeted by an 
editorial in the Daily Tar Heel, which 
screamed that "Professionalism in 
athletics has come home to roost in 
Chapel Hill.” Tatum, in characteris- 
tic fashion, defended the student edi- 
tors’ right to criticize his methods but 
disagreed wholeheartedly with their 
viewpoint. "If they didn’t want big- 
time football here,” he said, getting 
right to the heart of the matter, 
“they wouldn’t have hired me.” 

Today everyone at Carolina, in- 
cluding the student editors, the stu- 
dent body, the faculty and the alum- 
ni, have to admit that Tatum has 
accomplished what he started out to 


do without seriously disturbing the 
status quo. Fears that his football 
program would dominate the school 
have vanished; critics who claimed 
that he worked on the premise that 
overc.xposure to study could be ruin- 
ous to a good football player have 
been hushed. There are still the books 
and undisturbed are the traces of Ivy 
—southern Ivy, that is— but there is 
a pretty good football team, too. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
there exist today across the lovely 
tree-lined campus, in the stately old 
red and white brick colonial dormito- 
ries and classrooms, a sense of spirit 
and pride and enthusiasm which rep- 
resents the finest thing that inter- 
collegiate football can really ever do. 
At Carolina football has become a re- 
spectable — and important — part of 
campus life once more. 

Carolina didn’t even mind so much 
the fact that its team, favored by two 
touchdowns, blew the season opener 
to State. After ail, the entire Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference .seemed to be a 
bit confu.sed last Saturday. 

At least the 1958 North Carolina 
football team demonstrated that it 
wasn’t going to quit. While Tatum 
paced the sideline like a taunted tiger 
behind bars, his ball club gave the 
ball away deep in its territory four 
times in the first half, and then 
danged if they didn’t come out right 
after the half and do it again. It was 
a wonder State led by only 21-0. 

But then they began to roll. Play- 
ing good football, they scored twice 
in the last quarter to make the final 
score 21-14, and this was nothing to 
he a.shamed of at all. There are other 


games ahead and Carolina is going to 
win some of them. This is more than 
they couhl have said at Chapel Hill 
three years ago. 

While Tatum was losing, more than 
a thousand miles aw'ay the University 
of Texas beat Georgia partially be- 
cause of the presence on its coaching 
staff of a rather dignified, introspec- 
tive gentleman of 43 named Lan 
Hewlett, who never won a varsity 
letter in football nor, for that matter, 
even pulled on a cleat. Despite his 
nonathletic background— his under- 
graduate Saturday afternoons were 
spent tootling a clarinet in the Long- 
horn band — horn-rim glasses and pro- 
fessorial air, Hewlett’s credentials are 
in perfect order. At Texas they do not 
consider it important that he knows 
little or nothing about the fine points 
of the split-T and couldn't tell a red 
dog from a Doberman pinscher. Lan 
Hewlett is the "brain coach.” 

Brain Coach Hewlett is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, the brain child of 
Darrell lioyal, the successful young 
man who quarterbacked Oklahoma 
back in the days of Jim Tatum, no 
less, and found himself a spot deep in 
the heart of Texas last fall by leading 
his sophomorish Longhorns into the 
Sugar Bowl in his first attempt. 

Upon his arrival in Austin in the 
spring of 1957, Royal discovered that 
the university was embarked upon a 
program to raise its academic stand- 
ards to new and formidable heights. 
With understandable dismay he also 
discovered a byproduct of this other- 
wise admirable venture: 15 scholasti- 
cally ineligible football players. Roy- 
al, only 31, has been known in his 
youthful idealism to suggest that big- 
time football and high academic 
standards can co-exist on the .same 
campus. To be perfectly honest, how- 
ever, there is no record that Darrell 
leaped into the air and clicked his 
heels in mounting joy over the chance 
to put this somewhat revolutionary 
theory to the test. What he did do 
was ask Dr. Logan Wilson, president 
of the university, to give him a man 
who could spend all of his time help- 
ing the boys with their problems. 
That man turned out to be Hewdett. 

"I guess you would have to say,” 
Hewlett says now, "that Darrell in- 
vented me.” 

A father — his youngest son is drum 
major of the Longhorn band — and a 
grandfather, Hewlett has a master’s 
degree in bacteriology, spent six years 
corUniKfd 
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Wolfschmidt 
has the secret 
of making 
real vodka! 


This distinguished dog-about-town won’t tell. But one sip cleanest vodka ever to glorify a drink. Here’s a happy com- 
of Wolfschmidt will. The secret is in Wolfschmidt’s new, panion that remains incognito in almost anything liquid, 
exclusive refining process which gives you the clearest, There’s nothing so subtle, so satisfying as Wolfschmidt. 

GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 



you’ll find them at fine men's stores. Bring money. 


Covert’s becoming a habit again! 
These new Chico ® slacks are lighter 
in weight, shed wrinkles, hold shape... 
Thanks to Acrilan®! Don’t wear these slacks 
when the tax boys come to call — they make you look 
too rich. Because Chico’s new, light-on-weight versions 
of an old favorite have all the traditional qualities you’ve 
come to expect in covert. That doesn’t mean you have 
to coddle ’em either. There isn't a more practical pair 
of slacks in your closet. Wearing after wearing, they keep 
that just-pressed look. Won’t sag or bag. And wrinkles 
hang out fast. ACRILAN does it . . . ACRILAN, the 
acrylic fiber by Chemstrand. These smartly tailored Chico 
slacks also come in basic Flannel or in Twist Sheen 


ACRILAr 




Albany, N. Y., McManut «nd Ril<y • C«cSar Rapids, Iowa, Arm&irong's • Cbatlanpoqa, Tenn., Miller B'os. • Chicago, III., M. L. Rothschild • Columbus Ohio, Dnnhiil's • Dallas, Tex., 
James <. Wilson * Daylon, Ohio, Dunhill's * Oes Momes, Iow<i, Frankel's * Detroit, Mich., Harry SuHrin • El Paso, Tex., Union Fashron Clo. Co. • Evansville, Ind., Sater's • Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Meyers and McCarthy • Harrisburg, Pa., David's • Houston, Tex., Mosx's • Indianapolis, Ind., L. Strauss and Co. * Kansas City, Kan., The Leader • Kansas City, Mo., The Palace 
Clo. Co. • Milwaukee, Wis., Drill's, Inc. ' Minneapolis, Minn., M. L. Rothschlta • Montgomery, Ala., Capitol Clo. Store * New Haven, Conn., Besse Rrchey • New Orleans, La., Godchaux 
■ Omaha, Neb., Nebraska Clo. Co. • Paducah, Ky., Weiile's • Phoenix, Arii,, Nanny's • Portland, Ore., J. Weiner and Co. • Reading, Pa., Croll and Keck • Rochester, N. Y., McFariin 
CIO. Co. • St. Louis, Mo., Greersfield Co. • St. Paul, Minn., Maurice L. Rothschild Co. • Seattle, Wash., Ben Marche • South Bend, Ind., M. Gdberi and Sons • Tulsa, Okla., Clarke's • 
Washington, 0. C., 0. J. Kaufman, Inc. • Wichita, Kan., Spines Clo. Co. 

FABRlCSt The Coven and The Twist Sheen are blends ol 50'5i Acrilars, 50li woo'. The Flanrsel; a blend o1 wool and Ac'ilan. Covert and Iwi-st sheen slacks in s'aes 
28-46; regulars, shorts and longs- Natural, brown, grey, blue, charcoal. About $18.95. Flannel slacks In these colors plus 8 other fail shades. Same sices and price. 
THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION. 350 FiTlh Avenue. New York 1 . PLANTS: ACRILAN* ACRYUC FIBER — Decalur, Ali. . CHEMSTRAND* NYLON — Peuncoln. FI*. 

See The Perry Como Show, Saturday nights, NBC -TV Network sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporation. Check your local paper for time. 



KICKOFF IN DIXIE continued 


in public health work, was a major 
in the Army and taught high school 
science before joining the coaching 
staff last fall. But right now he says 
he is doing the most interesting — and 
quite likely the most valuable— work 
he has ever done. 

“Actually,” says Hewlett, who has 
a friendly smile, crew-cut brown hair 
and looks much younger than most 
grandfathers, “I am more of a coun- 
selor than a teacher.” He does con- 
duct a study hall four nights a week 
on the second floor of the new air- 
conditioned English building, but 
most of the actual instructional help 
in specialized subjects is done by tu- 
tors who are standing by for consulta- 
tion in the surrounding rooms. Hew- 
lett advises the players on their 
courses of study and registration pro- 
cedures, helps them work out a bal- 
anced schedule, keeps a constant 
check on grades and informs them of 
various campus services, such as the 
testing and guidance bureau. 

THEY'RE NOT SO DUMB 

“You see,” Hewlett says, “the 
problem is not primarily one of lack 
of knowledge or intelligence among 
football players. The day of the dumb 
athlete, if it ever existed, is definitely 
over. Records show that the average 
grades of athletes here are slightly 
higher than for other students. And 
this is not a result of crip courses. 
Most of our football players are ma- 
joring either in engineering or busi- 
ness administration.” 

Hewlett feels that his duty extends 
even to the brilliant student and 
his best example is Maurice Doke, 
the outstanding Longhorn end who 
makes high honor marks in the tough 
school of chemical engineering. 

“Sometimes,” says Hewlett, “stu- 
dents with Cadillac brains want to 
putter along in the low-priced field. 
I encourage them to take a bigger 
bite. Tf you carry an average work 
load,' I tell them, ‘and make straight 
A’s, so what?’ ” 

Does Hewlett think the idea will 
spread? “Well,” he says, “Jess Neely 
down at Rice sent a scout around here 
last spring and I think they are trying 
it on a part-time basis this year. I 
don’t see how it can keep from spread- 
ing. It’s like religion. Everyone should 
have some of it.” 

This fall, when Royal checked on 
his squad, only three varsity players 
were scholastically ineligible. end 
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NASHUA — $39,100 PER SHARE 


THE 


GALLANT MAN-$41, 666.67 

HIDDEN GAMBLE IN 


The public knows little of the mlllion>dollar bets 
made on our top horses by racing’s big 
syndicates. Here's how they pay off— sometimes 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T un most spectacular form of 
gambling in racing today is part- 
nership in a Thoroughbred breeding 
syndicate. Whereas once upon a time 
—in the very long ago, before income 
taxes and the $100,000 weekly stakes 
race— a wealthy man gambled on a 
horse’s nose, today he must figure 
that what he can’t get back in purses 
he must retrieve on the success of his 
horse’s ability at the stud. 

With the recent sale by Ralph Lowe 
of three-quarters interest in Gallant 
Man for $1 million — and the an- 
nouncement last week of syndication 
plans for Ballymoss in England and 
Porterhouse in Kentucky— public at- 
tention has been directed toward a 
facet of racing’s business little under- 
stood by the layman even after the 
widely publicized sale of Nashua to 
a syndicate for the then record price 
of $1,251,200 three years ago. 

“There is no more mystery about 


syndication of a horse than the syn- 
dication of an issue of bonds by Mor- 
gan Stanley for the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.’’ is the way 
one syndicate participant puts it. 

“A fine stallion costs more than 
one man wants to risk, and the risk is 
very great because the horse may not 
be fertile— and if he is, his offspring 
may be no good as race horses. So he 
takes in a number of partners to 
share the risk, and each one takes one 
or more shares. This means that the 
owner of each share may send one of 
his mares to be bred to the stallion 
each year for free. Or he can sell or 
exchange his breeding season (a sea- 
son is the horseman’s, definition of 
each individual mating of a stallion 
to a broodmare) for a season to an- 
other stallion. Or, instead, he may 
sell his share in the stallion any time 
he wants to — and often does, at a 
handsome profit.’’ 


The modern inflated value of stud 
fees has created a situation whereby 
participation in a syndicate is often 
the only way for a man to breed to 
a potentially top stallion, and now 
leading privately owned studs fsuch 
as Bull Lea, Native Dancer, Tim 
Tam, Bold Ruler. Mahmoud, Cita- 
tion, Khaled and Swaps i are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Among 
those stallions owned by syndicates, 
in addition to Nashua and Gallant 
Man, are Polynesian, Traffic Judge, 
Determine, Olympia, Bolero, Roman, 
Ambiorix, Alibhai, My Babu, Prince- 
quillo, Heliopolis and, of course, the 
most successful sire of the past few 
years, the legendary Nasrullah, sire 
of both Nashua and Bold Ruler. An- 
other champion, Tom Fool (sire of 
Tim Tanil is in the process of being 
syndicated for 1960 by Creentree Sta- 
ble which, while retaining 15 shares 
for their own use, is asking $50,000 
each for another 20 shares. 

Although it was not known offi- 
cially as syndication years ago, the 
practice of owning a stud horse in 
partnership is hardly new. Con.scien- 
tious breeders— cautiously mindful 
of not oversaturating their own stock 
w’ith too much of one blood strain — 
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BALLYMOSS-$17,soo 


RACING 


have always traded seasons with their 
neighbors. But when the potential 
desirability of one stallion over an- 
other became increasingly apparent, 
even the most prosperous U.S. breed- 
ers began to find the market too hot 
for one man’s resources. The first in- 
stance may have been in 1926 when 
the late Arthur B. Hancock Sr. went 
abroad to buy Sir Gallahad III. Find- 
ing the asking price of §125,000 too 
much to swing by himself he enlisted 
the aid of three friends to form what 
later developed into a profitable part- 
nership. A decade later Hancock 
formed a syndicate in eight shares to 
buy Blenheim II for $240,000. 

Today’ssyndicatcsareusuallymade 
up of 02 shares, and the formation of 
one requires merely: 1) a good horse; 
2) a number of people willing to risk 
a lot of money in a slow-to-pay-olf-if- 
ever investment: and 3) a supersales- 
man who can quickly and efficiently 
round up the horse, the people and the 
money. There are today only three 
such outstanding salesmen, and all 
three, Leslie Combs fl, A. B. (Bull) 
Hancock and Lou Doherty, operate 
breeding farms within 20 miles of each 
other in the Bluegrass country of Ken- 
tucky. Each of the three has a reliable 


ROUND 


clientele, a sharp and critical eye for a 
potential stud horse and the know- 
how to manage a syndicate with all 
the smoothness of a cruise director 
taking a landing party of schoolteach- 
ers ashore in Havana. “There is noth- 
ing very complicated about the me- 
chanics of forming a syndicate,” says 
Leslie Combs, who won out in the 
sealed-bid contest for Nashua in 19.55 
and who (with John W. Hanes) topped 
even that exploit by negotiating the 
Gallant Man deal the other day. “Ev- 
eryone in the horse business usually 
knows which horses will be retired to 
stud privately and which are in the 
open market for syndication. And, 
acting on the theory that no sensible 
owner-breeder wants to put all his eggs 
in one basket by sending too many of 
his mares to one stallion [few modern 
breeders, in fact, care to risk breeding 
more than one quarter of their mares 
to any stallion, no matter how great 
his potentiall, I have a pretty good 
idea of who might like to breed to a 
certain horse — if that horse’s services 
could be made available.” 

SPEED DESIRABLE 

“But let’s get specific. In Gallant 
Man’s case I knew an awful lot of 
people who would want to breed to 
him no matter where he was retired to 
stud. And I liked him myself, largely 
becauseof his speed. Disregarding any 
shortcomings he may have, I always 
like a horse with real speed, speed that 



TABLE — $90,0007 


he can turn on anywhere in a race. 
Gallant Man ha.s this sort of speed. So 
my next step is to approach Mr. Lowe. 
You don’t ask people to go in on a syn- 
dicate until you are pretty sure you 
have the horse; in other words, when 
Istart negotiating with an owner, both 
he and I understand that I personally 
assume the financial responsibilities 
should we make a deal. Thus, in 
Nashua’s case only three of us put up 
the money in the bidding, then we 
broke it down into shares later on. In 
Gallant Man's case, when Mr. Lowe 
said he wanted one million for three- 
quarters interest [making his total 
value of $1,333,333 higher even than 
the purchase of Kashuaj, Mr. Hanes 
and I bought him on our own, with 
plenty of assurance that it wouldn’t 
take us long to sell shares. It didn’t, 
either: Just a day and a half to raise 
the money, and if some people hadn’t 
been away on vacation I could have 
done it over the phone in less than 
an hour.” 

The fabulous price of $41,666.67 
for one share of Gallant Man repre- 
sents a risk that few horsemen can 
afford, and yet, from an investment 
standpoint, it may well be a better 
deal than an attempt to buy just 
one season to him at an annual cost 
of $10,000. For the buyer in any syn- 
dicate has a number of attractive 
and favorable factors working for 
him. He can use this desirable blood 
continued 
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Nevpr a great champion, Calumet’s plucky Bold Ruler. Now the onetime baby in whom 
IRON LIEGE Liege still won the 1957 Derby with a Sports Ii,i.i'stR-\ted ha.s always taken a fond 

GOES OVER THERE unmatched before or since: he finished intere.st rSI, Feb. 25, May 13, I957I goes to 

ahead of Gallant Man (above), Rtnind Table, France, bought by Breeder Marcel Boussac. 


RACING'S GAMBLE cjillhiufri 

strain to supplement the strains pro- 
vided by his own stallions: lie can 
plan his breeding program with the 
knowledge that as long as the stallion 
is capable of fulfilling his stud duties 
the syndicate member is on the free 
list and, most important, he has the 
option of trading, selling or getting 
out entirely if he wants. 

To see how this could work let's 
take Nashua as an e.xample. If you 
had bought one share of this cele- 
brated runner (whose trainer, Sunny 
Jim Fitzsimmons, is pictured on pages 
40 41 with his multifarious offspring! 
in 1955, your initial outlay would 
have been $39,100. The following 
year Nashua raced in the Combs col- 
ors, but he was also racing for you and 
other syndicate members. He did 
pretty well, too, winning about 


$350,000. After deductions for ex- 
penses the syndicate manager would 
have sent you a check for approxi- 
mately $8,000- The next spring Nash- 
ua w'ent to the stud and there you 
had the option of either breeding one 
of your ow'n mares to him or selling 
your 1957 season only for $10,000. 
The same option was given to you in 
1958. Now, supposing — and this is a 
big if — that everything had gone per- 
fectly for you. As of this moment you 
would have one weanling by Nashua 
and another mare in foal to him and a 
season that sells at the market price 
of $10,000. Your material assets are 
considerable: the weanling, being out 
of Nashua’s first crop, should bring a 
minimum of $30,000 at next summer’s 
Keeneland or Saratoga sales; the 
mare in foal might bring more than 
that right now— and if you wanted 
out of the syndicate altogether right 


now your single share would go for 
between $50,000 and $60,000. A 
profit, and how! 

Taking another realistic look, how- 
ever, your $39,100 investment might 
have taken a different turn. As no 
racing animal is tested for fertility 
before his retirement from the track, 
nobody knew in Nashua’s case (nor 
do they in G-allant Man’s' whether 
their purchase was capable of produc- 
ing for them. This is the greatest risk 
of all I only when a horse is retired 
prior to purchase by a syndicate is 
certified proof of fertility standard 
procedure). Secondly, as the average 
stallion gets only between 75% and 
85 of his mares in foal, you stand 
a 20% chance of having a barren 
mare every time you send her to be 
bred. Thus, under adverse conditions, 
it might have developed that you 
would have had your best mare twice 
barren to Nashua, nothing by him 
either to race or sell, a singularly 
one-sided account book and an un- 
derstandably long face. 

To add to these worries and pitfalls, 
of course, is the problem of getting 
along with the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. Thoroughbreds, for book- 
keeping and depreciation purposes, 
are treated like producing factory 
machinery : in other words, a horse 
at stud is considered a “producing 
machine” having a limited produc- 
tive life, and the owner is entitled 
to recover his investment through 
depreciation. The normal life of use- 
fulness for stallions averages 16 years 
eontinucd 



BULL HANCOCK, SOn <>f fa- 
mous breeder, owner of 
Claiborne Farm, bought 
Na.'srullah, sire of Na.'^hua, 
Bold Ruler, to be .syndicat- 
ed in 34 shares at $10,000. 


LESLIE COMBS, victor In 
bidding for Na.shua ($39,- 
100 a sharci, Gallant Man 
($41,666 a share) to syndi- 
cate at Spendthrift Farm, 
favors colt with real speed. 


LOU DOHERTY, owner of 
Lexington’s Stallion Sta- 
tion, boards 12 .syndicated 
studs (and three owned pri- 
vately), now adds Porler- 
hou.se at $7,000 a share. 
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Turn a good shot into a great highball 
mix with mellowing Seven-Up! 


Here’s what 7-Up does for your wluskey: Seven-L’p flatters it . . . 
brings out its best flavor and makes it even mellower. Here’s what 
7-ljp doesn't do; dilute your whiskey . . . make it weak and tasteless, 
Wouldn’t you like a highball that’s rich and full-flavored 
as a highball should be? Try one with 7-Up . . . and 
see what you’ve been missing. 

P.S. Forget the swizzle stick. Seven-Up even stirs itself! 



Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 






MR. FITZ AND FAMILY 


THE old gentleman in the sporty suit and straw hat seated on the left is the 
most beloved man in all of horse racing. He is Sunny .Jim Fitzsimmons, and 
this photograph is remarkable and touching because it shows him together 
with 6S descendants in the paddock at New York's Belmont Park shortly be- 
fore his 84th birthday. To identify four generations of his family, turn page. 
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PHOTOGRAPHEO AT THE NAVAL AIR RESERVE TRAINING UNIT. LAKEHURST, N.J. 
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Roomy. l-(loor t-omforl and a really hi" luggage comparlment (7 cubic feet! i . Amazing 
amount of head room, foot room, kids room. 


lliaiKM'in rahic' All-weather, all-cmititry roadability. Only 1.5.5 inches of car to park and maneuver. 
Rear engine; easy conventional American .•'hift. 

i(>rnil(lal»l<‘ A pleasure to own and drive any way you look at it. Trim, elegant. Parisian styling: a 
whole palette of body colors to choose from with contrasting vinyband-fabric upholstery. 

lnnlL’'<‘l-al>lo Only $1615 Port of F.ntry. N. Y. including these delightful economies: up to 40 mpg; 

a very high resale value; over 500 coast-to-coast Service and Parts ITQ. Fun from the 
word allez! See and try your Dauphine. today. 
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rand he is bred to an average of 35 
mares a year). So if you invest in a 
5-year -old horse the tax laws permit 
an annual deduction for depreciation 
of the animal of a fraction over of 
the cost price per year. This deduc- 
tion becomes an annual charge against 
income, just like any other item of 
expense, such as insurance, feed or 
labor. But as no two people ever have 
exactly the same tax problems any- 
way, two horsemen rarely find them- 
selves facing the same obstacle. The 
seller of a high-priced stallion is 
selling a capital asset, under normal 
capital gains rates. The breeder, de- 
pending upon his own financial situa- 
tion. usually has but one of two 
courses to follow; 1) he buys only 
individual seasons to a stallion and 
treats it as an annual breeding ex- 
pense, or 2) he buys a share in a stal- 
lion and treats it as a depreciable 
capital asset. 

The practice of syndicating race 
horses at higher and higher prices will 
go on as long as racing grows more 


commercial and less sporting. With 
purses available to a good horse 
reaching astronomical figures, it 
stands to reason that sales prices will 
climb too. An old rule of thumb for 
evaluating a stallion was to take his 
stud fee, multiply it by three and 
then multiply it by 30 fthe first mul- 
tiplication because after his first three 
crops a stallion’s value will vary de- 
pending upon the success of his first 
crop; the second multiplication be- 
cause if he is bred to 40 mares a year 
he should expect to get 30 of them 
in foal). Today this system would put 
both Nashua and Gallant Man in the 
$900,000 bracket, which still seems 
grossly excessive for unproven stal- 
lions. A lot of potential breeders (par- 
ticularly the commercial breeder w^ho 
knows full well that the million-dollar 
winner, born in an age of absurd rac- 
ing economics, is no sure bet to be a 
world beater at the stud) would pre- 
fer to send their mares to the courts 
of less expensive stallions who have 
already made their mark in the stud. 
An example of this — and of the many 
smaller syndicates now in operation 


—is The Doge. A share, at the mod- 
erate price of $1,500, has developed 
into a success story for most investors, 
and for one, E. Gay Drake, it was a 
windfall: his Swoon’s Son, by The 
Doge, is almost a millionaire. 

One or two standout offspring can 
make all the difference in a breeder’s 
mind. Nasrullah, of course, is the out- 
standing example. Bought by Bull 
Hancock for a 34-way-split syn- 
dicate at $10,000 a share in 1950, one 
share last year sold for $55,000, and 
even though Nasrullah is 18 years old 
now, a share, if any were for sale, 
would bring $40,000. Polynesian once 
stood for $3,500 a season. After pro- 
ducing Native Dancer, his stud fee 
soared to $10,000. Windy City IT 
was standing for $2,000. Then he 
sired Old Pueblo and Restless Wind, 
and his fee climbed to $3,500. 

This week, just when all of us 
thought we would have a chance to 
see Gallant Man have a head-on meet- 
ing with Round Table in the W’^ood- 
ward Stakes at Belmont, the news 
comes that The Man has pulled up 
lame in a workout, thus ending his 
racing career for this year and perhaps 
for good. The injury is not likely to 
alfect his prospects at stud unfavora- 
bly. Nevertheless, Gallant Man’s re- 
tirement — following the breakdowns 
of Tim Tam, Bold Ruler and Cavan 
this year, and of Gen. Duke and oth- 
ers last year— raises again in an acute 
form the question of whether there is 
not something seriously wrong with 
training methods in this country. Spe- 
cifically, the question is whether the 
crazy, uncoordinated economics of 
modern racing, which offer a preco- 
cious horse too many chances to win 
too much money in too short a time, 
are not cutting short racing careers 
which are given no chance of normal 
fulfillment. It would be sociologically 
analogous if we saw, say, teen-agers 
being retired from the business of liv- 
ing, hobbled by exhaustion or other 
physical handicap, after w'inning a 
couple of TV giveaway programs. 

Anyway, this seems to leave the 
road clear for Round T able to become 
the only high-class American horse in 
the last two years to remain in busi- 
ness. Owner Travis Kerr, by the way, 
ha-s indicated that when he retires 
Round Table he intends to syndicate 
the colt at $90,000 a share. Even 
our most inflation-minded gamblers 
laugh at this figure, but maybe the 
horse is worth it on the sole grounds 
of durability. end 
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TROTTING / Jeremiah Tax 


The unsmiling Irishman 



An Old Oriental Custom 

SubtleTea 


IN THE ORIENT it has long 
been the custom to blend two or 
more fine teas, along with spices. 
Who are we to depart from it? 

Our new tea is a cunning union 
of tiny tender leaves of Ceylon and 
Indian teas. Mingling them brings 
out the absolute best of each, as 
marriage is said to do. 

We then added secret spices. 
The result is a noble tea whose 
aromatic bouquet will elicit sharp 
little cries of anticipation from 
your guests. 

The flavor is referred to by con- 
noisseurs as “rich” and “rounded.” 
Subtle Tea is bracing as a sharp 
wind over salt water. It is said to 
give even senior citizens a new 
sense of enterprise. 

P. S. Thisisoneojover 
50 GourmetFoods, culled 
from the Jour corners oj 
the world. IJyourdepart- 
ment store and specialty 
shops don't carry them 
yet, write us. We’ll give 
directions by return post. 

GENERAL FOODS 



GOURMET FOODS 

While PUios, New York 


Joe O’Brien, a shy little man 
with a big, explosive talent, 
won the Jug in a quick move 


W INTER is a long and rugged sea- 
son on C anada’s Prince Edward 
Island, where Joe O’Brien was born 
and raised and learned to drive his 
father’s horses. Keeping animals in 
shape during those months is a prob- 
lem, and Joe used to solve it by hitch- 
ing his trotters and pacers to a two- 
seat sleigh and driving them through 
the streets of the town over the hard- 
packed snow. He became a familiar 
local sight as he drove in the char- 
acteristic manner which today is a 
trademark on harness tracks all over 
this country; the hunch of concentra- 
tion, the arms immobile, the fixed, 
tight line of the lips. The style gave 
strength and dignity to the slight, 
slender figure of the man. 

One who watched on a snowy after- 
noon 18 years ago was pretty Betty 
Flood, fresh from college and liking 
what she saw. She eyed the empty 
sleigh seat and passed the word. 
Promptly at the appointed time next 
day came Joe O’Brien. 

“Hello, Miss Flood,” said Joe, and 
“Goodhy, Miss Flood,” said Joe an 
hour later, and the rest of the time, as 
they drove over the snow, he said 
not a word else. Betty Flood tried 
every conversational gambit known 
to pretty girls and some, perhaps, 
that are learned in college. Alas. 

“He seems like a nice boy,” she told 
her mother, “but he doesn’t say very 
much.” 

A week later, it was the same. 
“Hello, Miss Flood,” said Joe, and 
“Goodhy, Miss Flood,” said Joe. 

“He is a nice boy,” Betty told her 
mother, “even if he doesn’t say very 
much.” So, they were married. 

The scene and the horses have now 
changed, but it is still the same Joe 
O’Brien who last week won the Little 
Brown Jug, premier event for 3-year- 
old pacers, at Delaware, Ohio. Shy, 


no lover of his own voice, and some- 
thing of a genius in the sulky. 

The special quality of that talent, 
which takes it beyond judgment of 
pace and the courage to compete, is 
native only to truly great athletes. 
It is the can’t-be-aequired instinct to 
react instantaneously to the barest 
opening by which the opposition be- 
trays itsell. It had won for Joe every 
other major event the sport offers, 
and last week it won the Jug. In a 
flash of opportunity and response, the 
race was over. Just that quickly. 

Joe and his horse, Shadow Wave, 
had drawn No. 12 post position in a 
12-horse field. That meant he would 
start in the second tier of horses be- 
hind the gate and four wide of the 
rail. On any track, this is had; on Del- 
aware’s saucerlike track with hardly 
a straight stretch for passing room, it 
was terrible. And then, as the gate ap- 
proached the starting line, the No. 5 
horse in the front tier lagged a step or 
two behind. There was a slice of clear 
daylight. It would be gone in sec- 
onds. It might be wide enough for a 
sulky. Joe O’Brien went through it 
like a bullet through wet paper. 

On the same momentum, a hun- 
dred yards farther, he was ahead of 
every horse that might beat him. 
Now the]/ had to pass to win, and 
they couldn’t. Winning the first heat 
earned Joe No. 1 position in the sec- 
ond. With that favorable start, he was 
first all the way. There is no intent to 
slight a game colt like Shadow Wave, 
who paced all-out with little urging, 
hut he was given the race track by 
Joe O’Brien in one quick move. 

In the winner's circle, later, the 
crowd of photographers met the quiet 
man from Prince Edward. “Come on, 
Joe — a big smile!” they called repeat- 
edly. Joe would give it a try, and the 
corners of that tight line would curl 
up slightly. Betty O’Brien, wet eyed, 
watched this, a step apart. She could 
have explained it to the photogra- 
phers. “He doesn't smile very much, 
either,” she might have said, “but he 
realty is a nice guy.” end 
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THE INCREDIBLE STORY OF THE ZIPPO LIGHTER 

— and a man who believes a lighter should work forever 


The man who made the first Zippo, and 
who still runs the show, learned his 
trade in his father's maehine shop. 

lie devehij)fd manual skill.«. He mas- 
tered the sweet science of machinery. 
And he learned one tiling more. 

He learned to love and respect work- 
manship for its own sake. He hecaine a 
craftsman in the lOlh Century American 
tradition — the breed of men who made 


tilings that worked. And lasted. For a 
long, long time. 

Today, he makes a cigarette lighter 
that works. The Zippo. He constructs 
each Zippo so carefully that he is able to 
offer the most sweeping guarantee in the 
annals of American business. 

IJ a Zippo ever fails to work~!ieU fix 
it free! 

Some modern l)usines.>imen who make 


products that become obsolete on a 
schedule don't have much resjiect for 
the Zijipo man's business sense. 

But he does pretty well. And he has a 
rare good feeling when he goes to bed 
each night. The feeling that comes from 
making a product that tvorks. Every 
time, ^car after year. Generation alter 
generation. 

Always — or he fixes it free. 


ZIPPO MANUFACTUtlING COMPANY, 6RADFOJD. PA. IN CANADA: ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANADA ITO., NIAGARA FAUS, ONTARIO 


Willie ran out of pep 


BOXING / Martin Kane 


That master of the devious, 
Willie the Wisp, may have 
reached the end of the trail 


I N boxing’s ANNAi.s the amazing 
Willie Pep holds many records, 
such as being the only two-time 
featherweight champion ever brought 
up before Judge Abe Ribicoff of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 11 times on crap- 
shooting charges. At Boston Garden 
last week, the night after his 36th 
birthday, Willie was fighting his 
229th professional bout, which gave 
him a large edge over the previous 
distance champion, Freddie Miller, 
featherweight titleholder of the ’.30s 
who had engaged in an even 200 bat- 
tles. Willie had, furthermore, won 
219 of these fights, and that easily 
made him the winningest feather- 
weight titlist ever. 

His opponent was the equally dis- 
tinguished Hogan (Kid) Bassey of 
Nigeria, featherweight champion of 


the world who this year made the 
Queen’s Honours List as an M.B.E., 
a rank generally reserved for authors, 
ornithologists and cricketers. 

It was an over-the-weight, non- 
title match, but to Willie it spelled 
a chance at a real title shot later and 
a possible $50,000 purse, a sum that 
for him would represent brief pros- 
perity, something that three wives 
and a thousand losing liorses had 
hitherto cost him. 

For six rounds it looked as if Willie 
just might make it. He was again the 
twinkle-toed Willie the Wisp of old, 
master of subtlety and deviousness, 
tying up his squat but sleek-muscled 
opponent whenever Bassey looked 
dangerous, which was often, and 
making him, indeed, seem so absurd 
that the crowd guffawed as Bassey 
plunged across the ring when Willie 
sidestepped, or when he missed Wil- 
lie with a hook and clipped Referee 
Jimmy McCarron on the chin. It was 
a wonderful night for Pep lovers, 
and there were 10,000 of them in the 


Garden, shrieking in delight at each 
gracelul move of the magnificent Pep 
legs, marveling at each slip and par- 
ry, crowing every time Willie fired a 
short burst of combination punches. 
These bursts generally came in the 
closing 30 seconds of a round as Wil- 
lie, arms locked about the furiously 
struggling Bassey, coldly looked up 
at the clock and calculated how much 
time and energy he had left. He stole 
a few rounds by this device and to- 
ward the end of the fight was ahead 
on the scorecards of the two judges. 

But the end of the fight was con- 
clusively against Willie. At the close 
of the seventh round he was caught 
by a long, looping right hand, pre- 
cursor of more to come. It was the 
sort of punch he would have avoided 
easily in earlier rounds and other 
days. 

RAGING PANTHER 

He got hit by two more at the start 
of the eighth, and got caught again 
at the end of the round, which went 
on for several seconds after the bell as 
Bassey, by this time a black panther 
tantalized into rage, completely for- 
got the good manners expected of a 
man on the Honours List. 

The same big Bassey right hand 
was the first punch of the ninth round. 
Willie went down, then squatted 
thoughtfully for an eight count. He 
was scarcely up when Bassey was 
on him again, again threw the right, 
and again Willie Pep went down. 
He fell backward through the ropes. 
The back of his head crashed against 
the thin padding on the ring apron. 
One wondered why his skull wasn’t 
fractured. 

■‘God was with us.” said Manager 
Lou Viscusi, portly manager of Light- 
weight Champion Joe Brown, too, 
but proudest of his long association 
with Pep. “He wasn't hurt.” Though 
Willie was up a split second before 10, 
Referee McCarron stopped the fight 
at 42 seconds. No one complained. 

This may well be the end of the 
trail for Willie, who collected $7,700 
for his share of the night’s work, Bas- 
sey $11,600. 

Starting in October, though, there 
will be some monthly solace for 
Willie. Years ago. Manager Viscusi 
secretly bought a small annuity. It 
starts paying off next month — a pit- 
tance to a man who likes blondes in 
convertibles and race horses, but the 
only regular income he has ever had. 
He will need it. The day of the big 
purse is over for Willie. end 
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Towers above them all MARTIN’S V.V.O. 
the Scotsman’s Scotch 
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THE RICH LOOK IN KNITS 

New knit sport shirts of “Orion” aned wool look aned feel 
like a million . . . take washings In stricde 


Prosf nling: ji-rsi-v sport shirts w ith the 
incomparable advantago.s of "Orion”* 
acrylic fiber. Blended with 20% wool, 
'"Orion” knits inlo sport shirts that 
are luxurious, supremely comfortable, 
yet stiibhornlv hold their shape. 


"Orion” help? knit sport shirls resist 
siirinking or slrcleliing, and makes 
ihcm simple to wash. No blocking or 
shaping is necessary. Treat yourself 
to some, and your investment will 
])av smarl dividends lor a long lime. 


CDFRL-OrvI 
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BETTEfl THINGS fOS BETTE! IIVING ... THaauGH CHfM(S7«Y 


CHARLES GOREN/Cards 


Victory and 


vindication 


F rom the ring of the cheers that 
echoed in the huge Viking Audi- 
torium of Oslo’s City Hall, you would 
have thought that Norway’s own con- 
tract bridge team had won the Euro- 
pean Championship. But, for the 
third successive year, the toasts at 
the victory banquet were for Italy’s 
World Champions: Walter Avarelli, 
Giorgio Belladonna, Eugenio Chiara- 
dia, Massimo D’Alelio, Guglielmo 
Siniscalco and Pietro Forquet. 

With their victory, the redoubtable 
sixsomefrom Naples and Rome earned 
the chance to make it three straight 
world titles, too, when they meet 
the challenge of the top U.S. and 
South American teams in a three- 
way match to be played in New York 
next February. 

The scandalous speculation about 
Italian cheating recently front-paged 
in the United States will no doubt 
mean SRO signs — perhaps even net- 
work television— for the exhibition of 
those February matches here. But 
the sound of those cheers in Oslo left 
no room for doubt of how Europe felt. 
For its champions, this was vindica- 
tion as well as victory. 

If the vindication was overwhelm- 
ing, the victory was not. The result 
was in doubt right down to the con- 
clusion of the very last match. On the 
basis of two points scored for each 
match won and one point for each 
draw, the final ranking put Italy and 
England into a first-place tie. The tie 
was broken and the championship 
decided on “quotient.” In this com- 
parison of the margins by which each 
match was won or lost, the victorious 
Italian team had a wide advantage. 

From the opening gong, it appeared 
that an upset was in the making. Ex- 
perts confidently predicted that the 
15-nation field would be topped by 
one of three teams — Italy, France 
or Great Britain. Then, in the very 
first match Italy played, the French 


trounced them by the decisive margin 
of 25 International Match Points (one 
IMP is roughly equal to a difference 
of 100 points in the total score). 

This put France into the role of 
strong favorite, especially when, in 
the next round of play, they succeed- 
ed in holding the highly regarded 
British team to a draw. (Actually, 
Britain outscored the French 41 to 37. 
However, under European scoring, a 
match decided by fewer than six 
IMPs is accounted a tie.) 

It was evident that Italy was jit- 
tery in its first-round match against 
the French, as will be seen by the 
following hand: 


Neither side NORTH 
I'ulncrab/f ^ 5 
West dealer V K J 6 5 3 2 
♦ K 10 » K 
4 K 7 


EAST 

4 K 10 8 7 

r 10 1 

♦ J 6 .5 3 
3 

SOI TH 

♦ !> 6 4 

r A (J a 7 

♦ A Q 7 2 

♦ A4 


WEST 
4 A Q J 3 2 

¥ « 

♦ 4 

4 J 10 9 8 6 2 


Against Belladonna and Avarelli, 
France got to a slam on this bidding: 


WEST NORTH 

I [trlla<tonna) (Tresel) 


EA.ST soi:tii 


I'AS-S I T 

1^4 PASS 

PAS.S PA.SS 

PAS.S PA.SS 


PASS 2 « 

PASS 4 V 

PAHS 


Trezel trumped the second lead of 
spades, drew trumps and played the 
diamonds correctly. He assumed that 
if either opponent held four diamonds 
it would be East. He won the second 
diamond in his own hand with the 
king and. West having showed out, 
he took the marked finesse against 


East’s diamond jack. France chalked 
up a plus of 980 for making the slam. 

In the other room, the bidding 
shows the Neapolitan Club system 
working to advantage even w'hen the 
club bid is not used. 

AVEST NORTH EAST SOITII 

■•Hmrr) (tiinieraleo) iFnrienle.t (/’orijufl) 

PASS PAHS PASS I T 

14 2 4 norni.E s 4 

14 4 N 0 TRI:MP PASS 54 

PASS nv PASS PA.SH 

PASS 


South’s hand was a maximum for 
his bid of one heart. Had he held one 
more point in high cards, he would 
have opened the bidding with the 
strength-showing bid of one club. The 
opponents did their best to crow'd the 
auction but the Italian methods are 
well prepared to cope with such pre- 
emptive tactics. 

Forquet ignored the double of 
the cue-bid. His three-diamond call 
showed control of that suit. Sini- 
scalco’s four no-trump bid was not 
a Blackwood call for aces. The Ital- 
ians use Blackwood rarely, and only 
where there is a jump to four no 
trump. In this auction, the four no- 
trump call showed additional values 
and told partner that he could not 
lose two immediate tricks in any suit. 
In return. South showed the ace of 
clubs, so North was able to jump to 
the slam. 

Unfortunately, after W'est had won 
the first spade and shifted to the jack 
of clubs, Forquet tabled his cards. 
He thought that the hands included 
nine diamonds and that the lead of 
the ace would insure 12 tricks. As a 
result of this claim, he was not al- 
lowed to take a diamond finesse 
and so was set 50 points. The total 
loss— 1,030 points— cost Italy eight 
iMPs. 

It is interesting to compare the 
eonlitmed 
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bidding of P'’rance with the bidding 
of Italy on another slam hand: 


WEST 
Q J iO 3 

V A Q 10 9 7 4 2 

♦ J 2 

♦ 


EAST 
4 A 9 
V 5 3 

♦ A Q 10 8 6 3 
4 A K H 


When the French held the East- 
West cards, Trezel opened the West 
hand with four hearts and Jais 
promptly bid six hearts. By contrast, 
the Italians bid it this way: 


WE.ST 

iD'Alelw) 


As the Italians play their reverse 
bids, the first suit need not be gen- 
uine but the second is always play- 
able. This is why East bid two clubs 
—a three-card suit— ahead of his 
diamonds, in which he held six. East’s 
bid of four spades after game was 
reached was a cue-bid. When East 
finally got around to confirming the 
hearts. West showed his "extra” val- 
ues in .spades. 

Alas for direct tactics as well as 
for science. A .spade was opened and 
the king v.'as wrong. So was the king 
of hearts. So the heart slam was de- 
feated, whereas six diamonds could 
have been made. 


KIBITZERS get courtesy of a look ul hand 
held up by Giorgio Belladonna of Rome. 



Having apparently disposed of 
their two principal threats, the 
French position improved still fur- 
ther when Italy pulled Britain down 
to the level of the once defeated, out- 
scoring them by 49 to 36. But France 
lost its advantage in the very next 
match. 

The giant-killer was little Norway, 
the host nation. Whth a population of 
3 million, Norw'ay boasts a bridge 
league of over 14,000 members. Its 
team, w'hile never strongly in conten- 
tion for the title, went on from its 
stunning upset of France to finish 
seventh. 

Meanwhile, recovering from its 
shaky start, the Italian juggernaut 
was rolling over its opposition by 
margins that were to be the decisive 
factor in the final calculation of quo- 
tient to break the tie. Here’s another 
example of their systemic exchange 
of information in approaching a slam 
against the Netherlands. 

NfjlfcfT si'rlr NORTH 

vulnerable ^ Q 5 4 3 

South denier V K 4 

♦ A 9 5 4 
4 K J 4 


with his bid of five clubs that he 
also possessed some additional 
strength in that suit, namely the 
king and jack. South felt completely 
justified in bidding his small slam. 

Dummy’s ace of diamonds won the 
opening lead and declarer discarded 
a spade. He led a spade to the 10, 
losing to West’s jack. After rufling 
the diamond return, South cashed 
the heart ace and spade ace and went 
to dummy with the heart king. He 
ruffed a spade and when the king 
dropped, North’s queen was good for 
a club discard and the club finesse 
became unnecessary. However, the 
club finesse would have worked if 
need be, and the slam contract was 
an excellent one. 

In fact, at the other table, the 
North-South pair for Holland bid to 
a grand slam. Against the same king- 
of-diamonds opening, this rather am- 
bitious contract could have been 
made by a finesse in clubs and a 
squeeze against West in spades and 
diamonds. After ruffing out East’s 
diamonds, declarer comes down to an 
end position like this: 


\VE.ST 

EA.ST 


NORTH 

4 K J 7 

4 9 8 2 


4 0 

¥ 9 

¥ 7 6 2 


¥ 

♦ K Q 8 K 3 2 

♦ J 10 7 


♦ 9 

4 9 5 

4 10 7 3 2 


4 K 


.SOITH 

WE.ST 

EAST 

4 

A HI 6 

4 K J 

(Immaterial) 

¥ 

A HI 8 5 3 

¥ 



♦ 4 0 

4 A 86 4 _ 


At the table where Italy held the 
North-South powerhouse, the bid- 
ding went: 

SOUTH WEST 

(D’Aleliol iCHinrndin) 

14 I ♦ I N.T. 

PASS 2 4 

.■J V PASS .» ¥ 

4 N.T. PASS 5 4 

«¥ PASS PASS 

Opening lead: diamond king 

In response to the artificial and 
strength-showing one-club opening, 
Chiaradia’s one no trump showed 
four controls, counting the ace as two 
and the king as one. This response is 
also artificial. It was purely a coinci- 
dence that these controls included a 
stopper in the opponent’s suit. 

Later, South’s four no-trump bid 
promised additional values and asked 
what features his partner held that 
had not been shown already. (North’.s 
bidding had thus far declared his ace 
and two kings and some strength in 
spades.) When North announced 


EAST 


PASS 

PASS 

PA.SS 

PASS 

PASS 


SOITTH 
4 A 10 

¥ - 
♦ 

4 8 


On the lead to North’s king of 
clubs, West is doomed. A diamond 
discard establishes North’s 9; a spade 
lets South win the last two with the 
ace and 10 of that suit. 

However, the Hollander tried the 
simple ruse once used with great suc- 
cess by Margaret Wagar of Atlanta 
in a similar situation. He pushed the 
queen of spade.s through, in hopes 
that East would have the king and 
would fail to cover. In this case it 
couldn’t work because East couldn’t 
have clucked if he wanted to; he sim- 
ply didn’t have the king. 

The days went by, with form hold- 
ing true. The three top teams won 
their matches. Both France and Eng- 
land remained contenders, but Italy 
appeared to have the inside track. 



FISHBOWL CLASH between France and Italy looked as if it upset. Goren is standing onlooker. Two men in left corner were 
might determine the championship when favored Italians were operating an electrical board on which public followed match. 


Meanwhile, your correspondent 
was enjoying the new experience of 
spending two weeks at a bridge tour- 
nament without playing a hand. As 
I observed the sufferings of many of 
those who had to do the playing, I 
felt like the small boy who, having 
had a molar extracted, filled the of- 
fending tooth with jam in order to 
watch it ache. 

In this deal, from Italy’s match 
against Sweden, the sufferers were 
Forquet and Siniscalco. 

Both ruJnerahtp NORTH 
SoNth drolrr 

V J 8 4 2 

♦ 08632 
4 J 7 4 

EAST 

♦ <19 3 
V 10 7 

♦ K 7 5 
4 A Q 8 5 3 

SOliTH 
4 K J 6 5 4 
▼ K<1 

♦ A J 10 9 
4 K 10 

The virtue of the Neapolitan Club 
turned out to be a vice when Forquet 
and Siniscalco bid the North-South 
cards against Sweden; 

.SOUTH WKST NORTH HAST 

(TorffUfd (.i’lTuarnbo) 

1 4 PASS I « PASS 

2 4 PA.SS .1 « PA.SS 

PA.SS PASS 

Opening lead; Kpade i 

North’s artificial response to the 
opening club bid showed two con- 
trols. From the fact that he held three 
kings. South knew that this must be 
one ace. Therefore, it was certain that 
his side was missing two aces and the 


king of diamonds and it was entirely 
possible that one or both of the black 
queens would prove troublesome also. 

This knowledge made Forquet’s 
pass to three diamonds the correct 
strategy. But the Swedes didn’t have 
all this information. When they held 
the North-South cards in the other 
room, Lundell opened with a spade, 
jumped to three diamonds over Woh- 
lin’s no-trump response, and after 
W’ohlin raised to four diamonds, he 
carried on to game. 

The diamond finesse was on, the 
spades broke favorably and the 
clubs couldn’t possibly be mis- 
guessed, so Sweden gained a lucky 
five IMPs. The Swedes had been 
doing well in their previous matches, 
so this swing came at a time when 
first place was at stake. But Italy 
won out and the championship moved 
into its final rounds with all of the 
leading teams scheduled to play 
“set-ups” and the result apparently 
a foregone conclusion. 

Then, under the tremendous pres- 
sure of those final sessions, things hap- 
pened. Great Britain was tied by 
Ireland. {Actually, Britain, out- 
scored by five points, was lucky to 
get off with a draw. One more IMP 
would have given Ireland the win.) 
Then came a most astonishing re- 
sult. Little Iceland, which wound up 
in last place in spite of this stunning 
reversal, upended Italy! But France, 
which could have stepped in to win 
the title, lost to Egypt in an out- 
standing upset second only to the 
loss of the Suez Canal. 

So it will be Italy once again in the 
World Championship next February. 
And Europe’s experts have already 


installed them as top favorites, no 
matter which team wins the October 
playoff that will decide who will chal- 
lenge them for the U.S. 

On what I saw at Oslo, I am re- 
luctantly forced to agree with them. 
And you can be .sure this is one pre- 
diction on which I am hoping that 
I will turn out to be as wrong as 
wrong can be. 

One of the most important events 
at Oslo was the creation of the or- 
ganization that may prove to be the 
United Nations of bridge. At a meet- 
ing pre.sidecl over by Baron Robert de 
Nexon of Paris, president of the Euro- 
pean Bridge League, and attended by 
Charles J. Solomon, president of the 
American Contract Bridge League, 
Alvin Landy, the ACBL’s executive 
secretary, Geoffrey Butler of London 
and W. J. Sullivan of Australia, the 
foundation was laid for a World 
Bridge Federation. Your reporter, 
also among those present, was named 
one of the founding delegates. 

One function of the new organiza- 
tion is the staging of a contest pat- 
terned after the Olympic Games. 
This is planned as a curtain-raiser to 
the world Olympics of 1960, sched- 
uled for Rome. Alvin Landy has been 
appointed secretary of the new organ- 
ization. and the honorary pre.sidency 
is to be offered to General Alfred M. 
Gruenther. 

Mrs. Vibeke Petersen of Denmark 
was the only woman to play in the 
European open. The other ladies were 
busy with a championship of their 
own, won by Denmark, with Sweden 
second and Belgium third. eno 


WEST 
4 10 8 7 2 
V A 9 6 5 3 

♦ 4 

4 9 6 2, 
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golf/ Barry Burn 


On and off the fairways 


At the University of Houston 
an impressive collegiate 
golf dynasty is being built 


W ITH a passel of good golfers al- 
ready in hand and a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply on the way, the 
University of Houston, which in June 
won its third straight NCAA title, 
appears ready to dominate collegiate 
golf for a good long spell to come 
—this, despite the fact that college 
golfers from all over are becoming so 
increasingly potent [see box) that 
four undergraduates emerged in the 
quarter-final round of the National 
Amateur which ended two weeks ago. 
Tw’o of Houston’s sturdier products 
— Rex Baxter, who graduated last 
year, and Phil Rodgers, who will be 
entering his junior year if his late 
term paper on Marriage and Family 
Life is acceptable to the faculty — 
have won NCAA championships re- 
cently and were highly regarded in 
pre-Amateur speculation. 

Behind Houston’s ambitious rise 
into big-time golf is the team’s 39- 
year-old coach, Dave Williams, a 
brown-haired, blue-eyed, excessively 
earnest man who took over his golf 
duties in 1951. His formula for suc- 
cess has been a rather simple one. 
“The first thing I did,’’ he says, “was 
to find out who the state high school 
champs were.” Williams persuaded 


the 1950 and ’51 champions to come 
to Houston, and his golf team started 
to win. 

It was the arrival of Rex Baxter 
Jr. in 1953 that finally supplied the 
fuel needed to propel Houston into 
national prominence. The muscular 
youngster from Amarillo had never 
won a tournament in high school, but 
he captured the USGA Junior the 
summer after graduation and was a 
prize catch. 

As Rex Baxter Sr. phrases it: “Rex 
went to Houston because it was the 
only school to offer him a full schol- 
arship which included room, board, 
tuition and laundry. Oklahoma A&M 
and SMU were after him, but they 
didn’t offer that much.” 

In 1955 Baxter led his team to the 
Border Olympic championship, and 
in 1956 and ’57 Houston golfers cap- 
tured successive NCAA titles. Rex 
won the individual college crown him- 
self in 19.)T, also took the Trans- 
Mississippi title and was named to 
the Walker Cup team. 

Houston’s national success. Coach 
Williams implies modestly, has done 
more to attract fine golfers than his 
own vigorous recruiting, but last No- 
vember the NCAA, harkening per- 
haps to rumors that stronger induce- 
ments may have been needed to draw 
outstanding young players like Cali- 
fornia’s Rodgers and Iowa's Jack 
Rule to southernmost Texas, sent an 
investigator calling at the Houston 
campus. Apparently his visit turned 



WILLIAMS WINS THIRD NCAA TROPHY 


up nothing amiss because the NCAA 
has taken no subsequent action. 

Actually, Williams explains, no one 
on the 1957-58 team received a com- 
pletely free ride from the university. 
Rodgers and Rule are International 
Jaycee tournament winners and were 
given four-year scholarships by the 
Jaycees. The rest of the team gets 
along on variants of the board, room, 
tuition and laundry formula. 

Supplying a less glamorous inter- 
pretation for Houston’s golf fortunes 
is a Houston newspaperman who said, 
“I think one reason for UH’s golf 
success is the rather light academic 
program. The entrance requirements, 
if there are any, are low, and ath- 
letes w'ho have been scholastic fail- 
ures at Southwest Conference schools 
never seem to have much trouble 
making grades at UH.” 

Rodgers, of course, is an exception- 
al athlete who would help any col- 
lege golf team, but it is questionable 
whether he is long for UH. 

“If his report, is approved he will 
be eligible,” says Williams, “but even 
then I don’t know how long we can 
keep him. Phil isn’t a very good stu- 
dent. Also, he could turn pro right 
now, join the tour and win money. 
He knows it and I know it.” end 


1958 AMATEUR CHAMPIONS (college undergraduates m boldface tijpe) 


MEN 

WESTERN: James Key, 27, Columbus, Ga. 

NORTH & SOUTH: Richard Chapman, 47, Pinehurst, N.C. 
SUNNEHANNA iNV.: William Hyndman 111,42, Ahington, Pa. 
TR.ANS-Mississjppi: Jack Nicklaus. 18. Ohio State. 

NATL. COLLEOLAte: Phil Rodgers. 20. U. of Houston. 

NATL. PUBLIC LINKS: Daniel Sikes, 27, Jacksonville, Fla. 
CANADIAN: Bruce Castator, 32, Toronto. 

NEW ENGLAND: Bobby Allen, .34, Providence. 

COLO.VIAL INV.: Tommy Aaron. 21. U. of Florida. 


souther.n: Hugh Royer, 21, U. of Georgia. 

E.ASTERX: Ward Weltlaufer, 22, Hamilton College. 

NATL, amateur: Charlie Coe, 34, Oklahoma City. 

WOMEN 

NORTH &, SOUTH : Mrs. Philip J. Cudone, We.st Caldwell, N.J. 
SOUTHERN: Mrs. Mary Ann Reynolds, .Albany, Ga. 
EASTERN: Mary Patton Janssen, Charlottesville, Va. 
TRANS-MississiPPi: Marjorie Lindsay, Decatur, 111. 
WESTERN: Barbara Mclntire, Jupiter, Fla. 

NATL. AMATEUR: Anne Quasi, .Slanford University. 
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Tip from the Top 


CHARLEY PETRiNo, Brooklawti CC, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The eight’iron 

O N A CLEAR SHOT to the green from a distance which seems to require 
a nine-iron, it is often a much better bet for the middle- or high- 
handicap golfer to reach for his eight-iron instead. He’s more apt to hit 
the ball cleanly and won’t be pressing for distance. I mention this be- 
cause the eight-iron is becoming one of the least used clubs these days, 
people frequently thinking that the nine-iron (by not being the wedge) 
can get them farther than it can. 

When using the eight-iron, take it back on a rather upright are to 
cultivate greater club control and reduce the margin for error, but don’t 
let this lead you into making too short a backswing. This is bound to 
produce an uneven, jumpy stroke. On the downswing rely on the con- 
siderable loft of the club face to get the ball up for you and concentrate 
on bringing the club face down through the ball. Hitting down through 
the ball creates control and backspin, while the golfer who thinks he 
must scoop the ball off the turf with hand or shoulder action will find 
himself topping it with the sole of his club. 

In playing the eight-iron and its cousin clubs in the pitching di\ision, 
keep in the forefront of your mind that no great pivoting motion of the 
hips is required. In fact, forget about the pivot. The inside-out motion 
of the arms on the downswing supplies all the pivot you really need. 
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the whole outdoors . . . who'd like to see 
it ail in bright, incredibly clear detail! 

Thirty-three Bushnell Featherlight 
models with newest electronically com- 
puted optical designs and lifetime con- 
struction. Moderate prices — $9.95 to 
$135— include handsome cowhide case, 
plus 20-Year Guarantee and 30-Day 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Edwin M. Reingold 


An unhappy dehut 


Meadowdale is a fine 

new road course, but dust and 

distress troubled the meet 


M kapowdale raceways, the new- 
est U.S. road-racing course, was 
opened last week on a day bringing 
strong and dust-laden gusts of wind. 
Hastily gouged from 235 rolling acres 
near Elgin, III., the course proved to 
be one of the nation’s most difficult. 
One driver was killed; another was 
severely injured; some 10 others were 
shaken up as their ears flipped off 
the course. The course was enough of 
a challenge without the added dan- 
gers which, besides the blinding dust 
eddies, included four adults on an 
overhead bridge who amused them- 
selves by dropping pebbles on the 
cars racing beneath. Grumbled one 
Ferrari driver after his race; “Full 
right. Full left. I’m a wreck. I can 
hardly lift my arms.’’ 

The test was too much for one 
young driver, Robert Walker of Lit- 
tle Rock. He misjudged the braking 
of his 2-liter Ferrari at a turn, flipped 
and suffered a fatal skull fracture. 

The course is 3.3 miles long— a se- 
ries of ups and downs, twists and 
turns. “It’s just dangerous enough to 
be interesting,’’ said Driver Ernie 
Erickson after winning a race for 
smaller cars with his Porsche Spyder. 
“It’s like piloting a boat on the In- 
land Waterway in a fog. You're out 
there looking for the buoys.’’ 

From the start-finish line the 
course stretches more than 4,000 feet 
to the first turn, downhill and to the 
right. After this sweeping 200° bend 
come an S bend, an uphill straight 
and another hairpin, leading to an- 
other short straight. Following are a 
gentle right turn, a left and then a 
sweeping right into a long straight 
through a valley and up over a hill 
(where some of the bigger cars be- 
come airborne). This straight blends 
into a tight hairpin leading into the 


steep (45®) banking of the so-called 
Monza curve, which is patterned aft- 
er the famous banking at Monza, 
Italy. Then comes the homestretch 
to the finish line. 

This ambitious raceway is largely 
the creation of Leonard W. Be.singer, 
a rugged 51-year-olcl builder of sub- 
urban homes. He was never more 
than mildly interested in auto racing 
until a son, Leonard Jr., now 24, 
talked him into buying an MG. “We 
had a gravel pit here,’’ Besinger re- 
calls. “We smoothed it out into a lit- 
tle track and we used to race around 
it.’’ 

Ne.xt Besinger visited the road 
course at Elkhart Lake, Wis. “The 
man said, '$6, please,’ and I said. ‘For 
what?’ He said, 'P'’or two tickets.’ 
There were 25,000 or :30,000 people 
there, and I thought to myself, ‘This 
is a pretty good go.’ ’’ 

Last winter, while building a mod- 
el home in Chicago’s Merchandise 
Marl, Besinger met Ed Pazdur, pub- 
licity director for the Mart. An Aus- 
tin-Healey driver, Pazdur convinced 
Besinger that the Chicago area need- 
ed a road-racing course. 

“I said to myself, ‘I think I can 
shoot craps and build this place. I’ll 
take a chance.’ We worked day and 
night for 103 days. I wore out two 
Cadillacs bouncing around on this 
job. The Monza wall had to be packed 
by hand at the top because there 
isn’t any machinery made to do the 
job. We put all the spectator areas 
above track level; that makes it safe 
for spectators. W’e made w'ide turns 
and gave the course a good surface 
to make it safe for the drivers.’’ 

Later on, when it became apparent 
that the course was not so safe for 
the drivers, Besinger promised to 
make any changes necessary. He was 
in tears and physically sick over the 
news of Walker’s death. 

Some of Walker’s colleagues, how- 
ever, found a lesson that had nothing 
to do with the course itself. “When 
1 started driving,” said one compet- 
itor, “all we had to start with were 


the MGs. We learned to drive them 
well before we got into the hot stuff. 
It was hard to find a big car even if 
you had the money. Today almost 
anybody can buy anything if he has 
the money, no matter how good or 
bad he is.” 

One result has been that SCCA of- 
ficials in the Chicago region decided 
to meet immediately to discuss en- 
trance qualifications at Meadowdale. 

Plagued by clouds of dust swirling 
up from the raw spaces at trackside, 
the very large crowd (officially an- 
nounced as “more than 151,000,” an 
unbelievably high figure), neverthe- 
less found something to cheer about 
as American-built cars swept the first 
two places in the 115.5-mi)e feature 
race. These were the sleek Corvette- 
engined Scarabs commissioned by 
Lance Reventlow, 22-year-old son of 
Heiress Barbara Hutton. 

NATION'S SECOND BEST 

Reventlow’ drove one of them ; Cal- 
ifornia's Chuck Daigh, who had an 
important hand in their building, the 
other. Daigh led for 12 laps with Re- 
ventlow close behind, then Revent- 
low moved ahead and stayed there 
for 13 laps, his car functioning per- 
fectly despite some front-end damage 
from an accident in an earlier race. 
Daigh once again took the lead and 
kept it for the remaining 10 laps, 
achieving a fastest lap of 87.9 mph. 
As the ultra-streamlined racers swept 
out of the Monza turn toward the 
finish, Daigh tapped his brakes, pre- 
sumably to let Reventlow through, 
but Reventlow w’as a little too far 
behind to capitalize on his gesture. 

Daigh, one of the nation’s most 
experienced drivers, pronounced the 
course a good one. “Next to River- 
side la testing California course] it’s 
the best in the country,” Daigh said. 
“The banking in the Monza turn is 
rough, though. I had to shift down to 
third gear— took it at about 125 mph.” 

Reventlow, reflecting that the Sca- 
rabs had lapped all but two oppo- 
nents in the feature race, that the 
cars have been able to challenge the 
most powerful foreign sports racers 
successfully in the few weeks they 
have been campaigned, and that he 
has been hailed as a worthy successor 
to Sportsman Briggs Cunningham in 
building topflight, homebred sports 
cars, looked happily ahead. 

“We’re getting a third car ready,” 
he said, “and our next goal will be 
to finish one-two-three in a big race 
somewhere.” end 
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“The time just flew!” 

You’ve crossed the ocean — and it’s hard to believe the trip is over so soon. 
But it's easy enough to understand once you’ve flown KLM. There’s such 
solid comfort. And such a friendly climate aboard. What’s more, the 
cuisine is superb. Why, even the simplest fare becomes a delicacy in the 
artful hands of a KLM master chef. 

These are just a few reasons why people who travel often by air take the 
Royal Dutch route — to all points of the globe. Next time you plan a long 
air trip, why not shorten the miles? Let a KLM flight crew give you all the 
attention in the world. It makes such a royal difference. See your Travel 
Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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HORSES / Alice Higgins 


An embarrassment of ladies 


They spoiled the plan to pick 
a Pan American squad from 
top Wofford Cup scorers 


W HEN the United States Eques- 
trian Team staged its three-day 
competition for the Wofford Cup at 
Colorado Springs recently, consider- 
ably more was at stake than posses- 
sion of the handsome gold trophy. 
The USET committee was present to 
select, presumably from among the 
Wofford winners, a squad of six riders 
to train for the three-day event in 
the 1959 Fan American Games. As a 
cup competition, the Wofford was 
both a surprise and a success; but as a 
selection device, it was ironic comedy. 
All the wrong people won. 

The cup itself was captured by 
Jonas Irbinskas on the Wofford fam- 
ily’s Passach. Irbinskas is a fine rider 
and a worthy champion, but he is of 
no use to the USET because he is a 
professional and therefore ineligible 
forPanAmericancompetition. Second 
place went to Mrs. David M. Davis, 
third to Miss Camille Stahl and 
fourth to Mrs. R. G. Rolofson. As far 
as they and theU.S. Equestrian Team 
were concerned, it was: good ride, 
wrong sex. Alas, ladies, like pros, are 
not eligible. Thus, the red-faced 
USET selection committee had to 
reach down to fifth place to get the 
first candidate for its team. 

Naturally, the.se hard-riding la- 
dies, along with two others who were 
among the 14 finishers in the exhaust- 
ing three-day test, hastened to point 
out the absurdity of the international 
ruling which prohibits women from 
membership on either Pan American 
or Olympic three-day teams. For the 
USET committee, their victories had 
another connotation: the inadequacy 
of available, eligible male riders. One 
gloomy committee member said wist- 
fully: “I wish I were God, so I could 
change their sexes.” 


Actually, the Wofford debacle may 
make it easier to change the antique 
rule. Women have done well on both 
Olympic dressage and show jumping 
teams, but the world rule makers still 
insist that the three-day (first day, 
dressage; second day, endurance; and 
third, stadium jumping) is too stren- 
uous for females. 

This is strictly a male view, as 
“Georgie” Davis emphasized. “The 
course was not hard,” she said. “But 
what is the future of three-day riding 
for a w'oman if we can't get on the 
team? As it is now, there is no com- 
pensation for the risks.” Mrs. Davis 


was plea.sed with her second in her 
maiden try at the cup, and particular- 
ly pleased with her mare, Gipsy Hill, 
which had the only clean round in 
the third day’s stadium jumping. “I 
didn’t have a doubt in the world that 
the mare would finish,” Georgie said 
later. ‘‘She finished 10th last year 
when my husband rode her — and 
since then has had more training.” A 
29-year-old mother, Georgie was side- 
lined in 1957 awaiting the arrival of 
her third son . Her husband, an Aurora, 
Colo, veterinarian, pinch-rode, as it 
were, his wife’s horse. 

Tiny Marissa Rolofson, 22, the wife 
of another Colorado veterinarian, also 
would like a chance at international 
competition. Mrs. Rolofson won the 
admiration of most officials, not only 
for her skill and stamina, but also for 


the fact that she managed to place 
fourth after her No. 1 horse. Prairie 
Brush, which produced one of the 
highest dressage scores the first day, 
succumbed to a near-fatal stomach- 
ache. On the absolutely green Echuca 
Boy, Marissa still finished ahead of 
three former Olympic team members. 
An inexperienced pair, Camille Stahl 
and Miss Butch, took the No. 3 spot. 
Miss Stahl is a college freshman from 
Monterey, Calif. 

The third-place ribbon might pos- 
sibly have gone to Jeb Wofford, son 
of the late Colonel John Wofford, in 
whose memory the cup is given, but 


he was disqualified on the last day 
for not ‘‘following the trace of the 
course.” The disqualification, regard- 
less of its merits, opens another skir- 
mish in a three-year-old feud be- 
tw'een Wofford and the USET. 

The feud began at the Fan Ameri- 
can Games in Mexico City in 1955, 
where Wofford was a member of the 
three-day team. He became involved 
in a dispute with officials over the 
handling of a horse, and in its an- 
gry wake the USET ruled Wofford 
ineligible for any U.S. team. Wof- 
ford sued and this year arrived at 
Colorado Springs with an injunction 
in his pocket declaring him eligible 
and stating that he should be treat- 
ed without prejudice. When the dis- 
qualification bell sounded, Wofford 
was out of the stadium in a flash 
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and on the telephone to his lawyer. 

Whether this action temporarily 
cowed the committee, or whether it 
was just a case of slim pickings, Wof- 
ford subsequently was named to the 
six-man squad, along with Michael 
Plumb, Walter Staley, Wilson Den- 
nehy, Ernie Simard, the other also- 
rans, and Bill Haggard iwho also was 
disqualified). Of this squad, one com- 
mittee member remarked bleakly: "If 
we weren’t already committed to the 
Pan American Games, I’d call the 
whole thing off.” 

Unappeased, Wofford filed a pro- 
test I the committee says it was not 
filed correctly) and declared: "This 
squad is going to be cut before the 
games, and I don’t want this disquali- 
fication used as the excuse if they 
drop me.” 

Although Wofford and the three- 
day candidates were giving the USET 
some headaches, it was a horse of an- 
other color with the Prize of Nations 
Team. This team, composed of Billy 
Steinkraus, Hugh Wiley and Frank 
Chapot, had a summer of successes in 
Europe the likes of which no U.S. 
team, even back in the "good old” 
Army days, had ever had. Individu- 
ally, they won 21 first places plus a 
team event. Moreover, they w'ere reg- 
ularly meeting and defeating the best 
riders the world has to offer, and if the 
Olympics were to be held tomorrow, 
they would be the easy favorites. 

Billy Steinkraus, 32-year-old team 
captain from Westport, Conn., won 
the most individual honors — eight — 
mainly on Miss Eleo Sear’s gray geld- 
ing, Ksar d’Esprit. And another gray 
gelding, Mrs. W. Joshua Barney Jr.’s 
Master William with Hugh Wiley 
aboard, won the King George V Cup, 
England’s highest individual honor. 
The day after the big win Wiley's 
other horse, the fla.shy palomino Nau- 
tical, fell during the Prince of Wales 
class, breaking several of Hugh’s ribs. 
But by the next event, Dublin's clas- 
sic show, Wiley, taped and deter- 
mined, came back on Nautical to win 
both the high jump and the puis- 
sance classes. 

George Morris, a 20-year-old from 
New Canaan, Conn., wa.s the young- 
est and newest member of the team. 
He more than earned his keep, doing 
his biggest winning, like Nautical, at 
Dublin, where he took three individ- 
ual first places and each one on a dif- 
ferent horse. This will be a tough rec- 
ord for anyone, newcomer or veteran, 
to duplicate. end 
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PARIS 

BELTS 

in the new “Vista-dome" package 




tdlloived 
leather 

Improves wiih age 


This unique belt 
improves with age 
and wear. Superb 
bridle leather is 
rubbed with tallow 
to give it a soft, 
glowing sheen that 
becomes richer 
with time. “Per- 
sonality-styled'’ 
by “Paris”*. I' — 
S2.50. S2. 





Pulling a fast rope trick 


A new series takes you up on a rope to 
strengthen hands, arms and shoulders 

This week Bonnie begins a new group of rope tricks that will 
add to your fitness while giving you a delightful sensation of fly- 
ing through the air. The rope you need costs little and does 
much for strengthening hands, arms and shoulders. It is a valu- 
able addition to any backyard, gymnasium or school. Hang the 
rope anywhere there is enough space to swing back, forth and 
around. You should use one-inch Manila rope, 15 feet long. 
Knot it twice at the top around a beam or branch of a tree, then 
tie one knot at the bottom end of the rope, which will swing free. 




Work up to rope-climbing by 
flat, keeping your body 
and pulling hand over 
and to a standing position. 
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COTCHGARP 

LEATHER PROTECTOR 



Locked-in protection repels rain and stains; resists oil, soil! Provides new dry-cleaning easel 


M°GREGOR suede jackets — Ramjet, $37.95 and Blouse, 
$29.95 — protected by "Scotchgard" Brand Leother Protector. 



BEFORE treatment 
with “Scotchgard" 
Protector, spills soak 
in, leave heavy 
stains. 


AFTER treatment 

with “Scotchgard” 
Protector, both wa- 
tery and oily spills 
stay surfaced. 


Suede used to absorb spill.s of all kinds 
as fast as a sports car absorbs mileage. 
But now, wiib "Scotchgard” Brand 
Ix-ather i’roleclor, rain and watery 
spills — like coffee — roll right off. Even 
oily spills bint away with hardly a 
trace. Soil brushes away easily. And 
you'll appreciate the fact that trips to 
the cleaners are few and far between. 


But here’s the big break — with 
"Scotchgard” Protector, suede dry- 
cleans without special pampering. 
Your own corner cleaner can do it 
. . . at less cost tlian everl Only 
"Scotchgard” Brand U'aiher Pro- 
tector brings this real praelicalily to 
suede. So be sure to look for the 
"Castle” tag before you buy! 


JV^INNESOTA JOINING AND jy^ANUFACTURING COMPANY ^ 

...WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW^ 
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HANK AARON, rf 

Bats R, .332, 29 HR, 90 R8t 

t Man who excites the ex- 
perts is Henry Aaron, 
of the loose, free swinR. 
Called “best wrist hitter 
in baseball,” he's actu- 
ally an arm hitter, lash- 
inR pitch with master- 
ful coordination of fore- 
arm.s, biceps. wTiate and 
bat. Slumped through June but has had 
best record in league since then. No .set 
way to fix defenses against him. since he 
hits to all fields, bunts beautifully, i.s fast 
enough to beat out infield hits. He's also 
a good, if lackadaisical, outfielder, with a 
fine arm. The team's big man. 


DEL CRANDALL, C 

Bats R, .277, 18 HR, 61 RBI 

The best catcher in the 
National League is hav- 
ing one of his best years. 
Healthy this time out. 
he's hitting about 30 
points above Lfetime av- 
erage, while keeping his 
homers and run.s batted 
in up there. A power hit- 
ter who pulls pretty well, he’s a danger- 
ous man in his customary spot low in the 
hatting order. Superb defensive player, 
with a fine arm, he’s made solid contribu- 
tion to success of young Milwaukee pitch- 
ers. Not an Olympic sprinter, but he's a 
pretty fair base runner for a catcher. 



FRANK TORRE, ib 

Bats L. .307, 5 HR, 55 RBI 

Some say this big, sad- 
looking fellow from 
Brooklyn is the most 
improved player in the 
Braves' lineup. Certain- 
ly be shows added con- 
fidence now that he’s a 
full-fledged platoon first 
baseman with Joe Ad- 
loft-handed thrower, is a 
topflight fielding first baseman, often subs 
in late innings on days Adcock starts. 
Good base runner, though not terribly 
fast. Despite his size (6 feet 3. 20.5), he’s 
not a power hitter. He meets ball, sprays 
hits to all fields. Hurt Yanks last year. 



cock. Torre, 


EDDIE MATHEWS, 3B 

Bats L, .253, 30 HR, 73 RBI 

Having a slumpy year at 
plate, though still pro- 
pelling plenty of home 
runs over far fences with 
5; hi.s strong level swing 

(in contra.st to Aaron, 
Mathews make.s great 
use of his massive back 
muscle.s). Once had rep- 
utation of being moody, sullen, childish, 
but teammates now respect him as one of 
hardest-working players on team. Example 
of this is his fielding, which has improved 
from bad to very good fhis play at third 
base in '57 Series was remarkable). De- 
spite his bulk, he is a very fast runner. 


JOHNNY LOGAN, SS 

Bats n. .232, 11 HR, 53 RBI 

Logan is not having a 
good year. Batting aver- 
age sloughed 40 points 
off lifetime level to the 
di.omal .230s. Even so, 
he's still a great fast-ball 
hitter who’s apt to drop 
a homer in the seats any 
time. A scrapper who 
won’t quit but, unhappily, he seems to 
have let his hitting slump bother his field- 
ing just a bit, which is something he real- 
ly can't afford to do, since his long suit in 
the field is steadiness, not brilliance. He’s 
an artful hunter, a good hit-and-run man. 
Fair runner, nothing spectacular. 



JOE ADCOCK, IB 

Bats R, .283, 19 HR, 53 RBI 

.4dcock is a big, awk- 
ward. powerful man who 
cun break a careless 
pitcher’s heart with his 
bat. He’s a right-hand- 
ed long-hall hitter whose, 
strength is to left center, 
which means that ho can 
he contained in spacious 
Yankee Stadium. Still, his singL to right 
won a key game last Series. Has reputa- 
tion as a weak fielder, but now and then 
he’ll make a surprisingly good play. Has 
been used in left field on occasion this sea- 
son. may see action there if Covington is 
grounded. A heavy-footed runner. 



WES COVINGTON, lf 

Bats L, .333, 24 HR, 75 RBI 

.Viling legs kept him on 
the bench almo.st half 
the time this season, 
but Covington nonethe- 
less ha.s almost as many 
home runs and runs bat- 
ted in as does Aaron, 
who has played in near- 
ly every game. Wes likes 
to crouch at plate, waving bat menacingly. 
Loves the dramatics of it all and is occa- 
sionally accu.sed of "showboating.” But 
he hits, and hard, not so much down line 
to right as to right center, center, left cen- 
ter. Slow because of injured leg, and not a 
topflight fielder. But what a hitter! 



RED SCHOENDIENST, 2B 

Bats L-R, .261, O HR, 20 RBI 

Red. ailing most of the 
season, has played fewer 
games this year than at 
any other time in his 
major league career. In 
September, however, he 
has looked in fine shape 
and is back in the line- 
up. He’s still a superb 
ballplayer; a magnificent fielder and a 
sharp, smart switch hitter who’s content 
to chop singles and doubles (though bat- 
ting lefty he’s capable of popping homers 
into those near right-field seats in Yankee 
Stadium). Heavier around the hips, he’s 
not the speedy runner he used to be. 



BILL BRUTON, CF 

Bats L, .273, 3 HR, 25 RBI 

Suffered ruinous knee 
injury last year, which 
some thought meant end 
of his career. Got back 
in lineup in May this 
season and resumed his 
center fielding duties, 
sharing them through 
latter part of campaign 
with surprising Felix Mantilla. Bill’s forte 
was blinding speed, and unfortunately his 
injury has slowed him down —both in the 
matter of his outfield range and in the 
matter of beating out hits, racing around 
the bases to score. He's still pretty fa.st. 
though. No power to worry about. 



BOARD OF STRATEGY 



FRED HANEY WHITLOWWYATT 


OHN FITZPATRICK 


Prior to mid-June of 1956, when he was placed in charge of the 
Milwaukee Braves, fred haney’s (2) big league managerial 
career was notably unsuccessful: he had managed two teams, 
Pittsburgh and the St. Louis Browns, and in five full seasons 
had finished last four times, sixth once. He had been dis- 
charged, as Casey Stengel would put it, from both positions. 
With Milwaukee, however, it has been different. He has won 
two pennants, and it would have been three had not the 
Braves collapsed on the final weekend of the 1956 season. Fred 
Haney, 5 feet 6 without spikes, is the shortest manager in 
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BRAVES 


PITCHERS 
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WARREN SPAHN 

Throws L. 20-11, 3.00 ERA 


One of the great pitchers 
in the history of baseball, 
Spahn this year had a 20- 
victory season for ninth 
time, more than any oth- 
j er left-hander who ever 

i ■ ~ J pitched — and that list in- 

eludes Lefty Grove, Carl 
• * Hubbell. Eddie Plank 

and Rube Waddell, among others. Xbw 
that his fast ball isn't what it used to be, 
he’s developed a screwball and a slider to 
compensate. Has great control, deception. 
Always pitches to spots; when his control 
is off he's in trouble. An excellent fielder 
and a fine hitter. 


CARLTON WILLEY 

Throws R, 9-5, 2.52 ERA 

Tall, lanky down-Easter 
from Maine had a fine 
minor league record last 
year (21-6i but was 
farmed out again this 
season, didn’t get real 
I chance until he was 
called back to Braves in 
June. Along with fellow 
youngsters Jay and Pizarro he came 
through beautifully, really saved the pen- 
nant for Milwaukee. Willey is primarily a 
fast-ball pitcher: his fast one "moves" 
well. But it's best as a high pitch, and as 
a result it may not be too effective against 
fast-ball-hitliag Yanks. 



JUAN PIZARRO 

Throws L, 6-3, 2.25 ERA 

. — : Came out of Puerto Rico 
to sensational debut in 
Sally League two years 
ago. moved up quickly 
I to Milwaukee. Bounced 
up and down between 
parent club and minors 
until this summer, when 
he finally set'med to ma- 
ture as pitcher. Has a great fast ball, com- 
plemented now by two varieties of screw- 
ball, one fa.st and one slow, that serve as 
change of Experience has helped; 

Juan has poLse now. He's a fine athlete, 
and Yanks should find him a good hitter, 
a fust base runner, a capable fielder. 



LEW BURDETTE 

Throws R, 19-10, 3.01 ERA 

The man who smothered 
the Yankee.s la.si Series 
(two shutouts, three vic- 
toriesf had a had spring 
this year, but when sum- 
mer started so did Bur- 
dette. Won 11 of 13 over 
onestrecch. pitched some 
of best ball of his career. 
Uses fast ball sparingly around other 
pitches (some curves but mostly sinker 
and screwballi. His effectiveness against 
Yanks was result of near geniu-s in keeping 
ball low, low. low. Constantly fidgeting 
on mound. Very colorful. Good hitter; 
fair fielder. 
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BOB BUHL 

Throws R, 6-2, 3.60 ERA 


One of main.stays of the 
Braves’ staff in previous 
three seasons. Buhl suf- 
fered disabling arm in- 
jury in May. did not 
pitch again until Sep- 
tember. Looks to be in 
good shape physically 
and probably will start 
against Yanks, though he failed twice 
against them last year. Throws fast ball, 
with occasional slider. Works quickly, has 
good control. ILsed to have herky-jerky 
motion, but in recent starts seems to have 
smoothed it out considerably. Poor hitter, 
ordinary fielder. 
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DON McMAHON 

Throws R, 7-2, 3.86 ERA 


If Series should develop 
into duel of relief pitch- 
ers.Bravesareinsplendid 
shape with big, young 
^ ^ W Don McMahon. This 
j massiveNew York Irish- 

man has a baby face and 

■ a grownup fa.st ball. He's 

the "short” relief man in 
Fred Haney's bullpen: he come.s on late in 
the game and simply rears back and pours 
the ball through for an inning or two. 
McMahon had one of the best earned run 
averages in Che National League and he's 
been similarly effective this season. Not 
much with bat or glove. 


ba.sebal]. He began playing profes-sionally 
during World War I, was an infielder with 
four major league clubs during the '20s. He 
started managing in 1935 with Toledo, gave 
it up for radio announcing from 1943 to 1948 
before returning to the dugout and eventual 
success. Shortly after Milwaukee won the 
1957 World Series, Manager Haney fired 
most of his coaching staff. He hired whit- 
LOW WYATT (31) as pitching coach, and it is 


Wyatt, a veteran of 16 years in the majors, 
who is given considerable credit for the out- 
standing performances of Milwaukee’s trio of 
young pitchers: Carlton Willey, Joey Jay and 
Juan Pizarro. Coaching third and first will be 

BILLY HERMAN 18) and JOHN FITZPATRICK 
(3), two former players with contrasting ca- 
reers. Herman played in 10 consecutive All- 
Star Games and four Series. Fitzpatrick 
played 22 years and never made the majors. 


THE BENCH 


Except in pitching, the 
Braves do not have first- 
rate reserve strength. Two 
best bench men are felix 

MANTILLA (6) and ANOY 

PAFKO (48). Felix is the 
lithe, graceful Puerto Rican 
who filled in so well in the 
field for Red Schoendiensi 
in last year's Series. A short- 
stop by trade, and a good 
one, he proved himself a 
surprisingly capable out- 
fielder this season, platoon- 
ing in center with Billy 
Bruton. Trouble is, he can’t 
hit. Pafko is, at 37, Mil- 
waukee's answer to New 
York's Enos Slaughter. All 
hu.stle and drive, Andy 
is still a good outfielder, a 
good pinch hitter, a player 
who gives all that he has all 
the time, del rice it), 
famed as one of the slowest 
runners in baseball, is a 
smart catcher; he’s not 
much of a hitter, though he 
does have power, harry 
kanesrink (6) is a versa- 
tile infielder-outfielder- 
pinch-hitter, but he’s not 
one to worry rival managers 
into insomnia. Nofiscasey 
WISE (27), who earns his 
salary primarily as a defen- 
sive infield substitute. 

GENE CONLEY (22), 6-fOOt 

8-inch stringbean, was once 
one of Braves’ pitching 
mainstays, but now he’s 
mostly a fill-in man, un- 
likely to see much Series 
service, bob rush (it) is 
an erratic pitcher, but when 
his sinking fast ball is work- 
ing right he is a most effec- 
tive workman and could 
bother the Yankees, joey 
JAY (47) is considered by 
many to be the best of the 
fabulously good young Mil- 
waukee pitchers, but an 
arm injury sidelined him 
through the late weeks of 
the season. He has speed, 
.control, a fine variety of 
pitches, great poise and 
confidence. Right-handers 

BOB TROWBRIDGE (30) and 
HUMBERTO ROBINSON (40) 
are Fred Haney’s “long” 
relief men, the "middle” 
men who hold the opposi- 
tion until it’s time for Don 
McMahon. Trowbridge, 
a big man, throws breaking 
stuff mostly. Robinson, a 
Panamanian who is as 
reedy as Trowbridge is hu-s- 
ky, has a sidearm sinker 
that can be very annoying. 




PAFKO 



RICE 




CONLEY 



RUSH 



JAY 



ROBINSON 
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MICKEY MANTLE, CF 

Bats L-R, .299. 41 HR, 89 RBI 

Most explosive player in 
baseball, with blazing 
speed on bases and in 
field, great power from 
either side of plate, very 
strong and accurate arm. 
Bad right shoulder which 
hindered effectiveneswi a-s 
left-hand hitter earlier in 
season is now strong again. Despite fre- 
quent injuries in past World Series, has 
hit nine home runs in 31 games. Now that 
he is in top shai»e could be set for biggest 
performance yet. Excellent hunter when 
batting left, will take the extra ba.se, al- 
ways a big threat to steal. 
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YOGI BERRA, c-RF 

Bats L, .2T2, 22 HR, 89 RBI 


BILL SKOWRON, 1B 

Bats R, .279, 14 HR, 71 RBI 

Never able to play full 
Series in three previous 
chance.s because of inju- 
ries, but Yanki“ea keep- 
ing fingers crossed now. 
They need his power, 
which is strongest to 
right center and could 
be big factor in smaller 
Braves’ park. Has great strength and is 
determined at plate but has been below 
.300 this sea.son for first lime in career. 
Tends to swing at too many bad pitches. 
Definitely improved in field, now charges 
bunts well, can make the play at second. 
Has fair speed for big man. 


HANK BAUER, RF 
Bats R, .271, 11 HR. 48 RBI 

Not an outstanding hit- 
ter but a dangerous one 
because of aggres.sive de- 
termination, he carries a 
record consecutive-game 
hitting streak of 14 into 
this year's Series. Still 
has trouble with the 
right-hand curve ball but 
ha.s cut down on .swing, quit going for the 
seats on every pitch, and this, along with 
more frequent rest, has boosted average 
to highest level in recent years. A fine 
outfielder with a strong, lethally accurate 
arm, he is also a daring base runner, al- 
ways a threat to steal. 


Game's most famous 
hiime-plate conversa- 
1 ionalist, this stocky vet- 
eran had miserable 1957 
' j? season, began '58 same 
way. Then, reacting to 
■ I ■ challenge of Howard. 
fcAV .jir ' helped by less strenuous 

part-time duties in out- 
field. l)egan to bang away with old fervor. 
Ls once again most feared clutch hitter on 
roster. Vicious pull hitter who cun murder 
anything in strike zone, dotes on inside 
fast ball. Has tremendous Series record. 
Runs well, a fine receiver with quick arm. 
Fair outfielder hut weak on long throw. 
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ELSTON HOWARD, c 

Bats R, .321, 11 HR, 65 RBI 

t Abandoning old wide- 
spread stance and hit- 
ting more to right ha.s 
boosted hi.s average S8 
points over last year, 
more or les.s beat Berra 
out of catching job, at 
least against left-hand 
pitching. Still not a good 
curve-ball hitter. Has good power to left 
center when needed, must be considered 
home-run threat in County Stadium. 
With chance to catch regularly, has de- 
veloped into outstanding receiver, is very 
quick and agile, has better arm than Yogi. 
Lack of speed only real deficiency. 


TONY KUBEK, ss 

Bats L, .270, 2 HR, 48 RBI 

Rookie of the Year in 
'57. the 21-year-old Mil- 
waukeean ha.s had a dis- 
appointing year at the 
plate, with a 27-poinr 
drop in average, but hw 
run production is up and 
he has done a fine job at 
.short-Kiop. Despite two 
Series homers last fall, he has little power, 
almo.st never pulls, usually hits to center 
and left; a good hunter. Range afield is 
wide; has strong, accurate arm; quick and 
smooth on double play. Terrific speed, sec- 
ond only to .Mantle's, makes him excellent 
base runner, constant threat to steal. 
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GIL McDOUGALD, 2B 

Bata R, .252, 14 HR, 61 RBI 


Slumped badly after siz- 
zling start, having worst 
year the piate. Op- 
posing pitchers say he 
7 appears tired, unsure, no 
•| /^\ longer digs in, seldom 

y'^'^ I really stings the ball as 

in the past. Usually an 
* outstanding fast-ball 

hitter with occasional power, dangerous 
in the clutch. Excellent hit-and-run man. 
fine base runner, lacks outstanding speed 
but gets good jump and will sometimes 
steal. Very good hands, smooth and fast 
on the pivot, plays position with excep- 
tional knowledge of opposing batters. 


NORM SIEBERN, lf 

Bats L, .306, 12 HR, SO RBI 

Outstanding hitter in 
the minor leagues last 
year, tall, .slemler young- 
ster had shaky start in 
Stadium, finally began 
to click, ha,s now appar- 
ently settled old Yan- 
kee problem of who's in 
left. Hits ball sharply to 
right center. ha.s fair power. Has exception- 
al .sense of strike zone for young player, 
seldom swings at bad pitch, Defen.sively, 
has much to learn about playing tough 
Yankee left field: speed and arm are only 
average, often has real trouble coming in 
on balls hit in front of him. 



ANDY CAREY, 3B 
Bats R, .280, 12 HR, 43 RBI 

Began season as No. 2 
man inlhirdbasetwo-pla- 
toonsystem, but superior 
hitting earned him No. 1 
job. Having best sea.son 
since rookie year after 
, cutting down on swing, 

choking up couple of 
’ inches on bat. Likes low 
fast ball, seems to get a piece of every 
pitch. Has tremendously strong arm, ex- 
ceptional ability to play bunt, slow-hit 
ground balls. Weakness is lack of speed, 
only fair reaction and range on hard-hit 
balls to hia left or right. Late-season ankle 
injury may hobble him for Series. 



Some people collect stamps, others coins. With casey sten- 
GEL (37), manager of the Yankees, it's pennants. In his 10 
years with the club, he’s collected nine of them, an unparalleled 
record. Stengel has been successful in .six of his eight World 
Series, losing only to Brooklyn in 1955 and Milwaukee last 
year. Casey took the Milwaukee loss gracefully, but you can 
bet your box .seats he's burning to even matters. The only time 
the Yanks lost two Series in a row was '21 and '22, when Mc- 
Graw’s Giants, aided by a center fielder named Casey Stengel, 
overpowered them. Casey doesn’t want to let it happen again. 
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YANKEES 


PITCHERS 



BOB TURLEY 

Throws R, 21*7, 2.79 ERA 

Has had great season, 
with half a dozen shut- 
outs studding the first 
20-victory performance 
of his major league ca- 
reer. Will probably draw- 
opening Series assign- 
ment. which Ford has 
had past three years. 
Once a scatter-armed fast-bali speciailat, 
the big no-windup pitcher still throws very 
hard but has gained sharp control over 
curve, now uses it regularly. Also has good 
changeup curve and sinker. Moves slow, 
does not field position too well. Hits the 
ball hard but with marked irregularity. 
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WHITEY FORD 

Throws L. 14-7, 2.10 ERA 



The lough, cocky little 
blond has a sound knowl- 
hitters, excel- 
lent control and a bewil- 
^ V dering assortment of 
pitches: a great curve 
thrown with a variety of 
motions and speeds, a 
good changeup. a fast 
ball that can also sink, an occasional slid- 
er. However, he is bothered by an injury 
— his elbow hurts when he throws break- 
ing pitches — and he may be far from right 
for the Series. Has one of game's best pick- 
oS moves, is also a good fielder and a fair 
hitter. 





When pitching staff 
going so well early in 
season, spent much of 
time on bullpen bench; 
when pitching faltered 
and injuries struck, he 
came in to do a fine job, 
may well draw a start- 
ing as.signment in Series. 
Throwsagooii-sinkerami-slider, hiLs begun 
to use slow curve with effectiveness, tries 
to keep everything low. Fairly quick but 
lacks overpowering speed ; control no prob- 
lem. Fair hitter, likes the fa-st hall, can 
pull to right. Average or slightly above 
at fielding position. 


Big question mark Ls his 
right elbow, which be- 
gan to cause trouble aft- 
er sizzling .start i his year 
1 1 hrec straight shut- 
outst, .sometimes swells 
after slight warmup, 
may keep him on bench 


alloi 


ethc 


Dii 



BOBBY SHANTZ 

Throws L. 7-5, 3.39 ERA 

Picked up by Yankees 
before '57 season as spot 
pitcher, but injuries to 
WF^ rest of staff have kept 

r ■*^0 little veteran more or 
^ ^ ■■ less in starting rota- 

tion ever since. If Ford 
Ls unable to pitch, will 
be only left-hander on 
squad. Uses sneaky fast ball, but lacks 
real speed, depend.s on big variety of 
breaking stuff — knuckler, sinker and a 
very good curve — plus the sharp control 
to pitch to spots. A good hitter who can 
pull the ball, he is best fielding pitcher in 
the game, death on bunts. 


strong, he hius great stuff when healthy, 
throws a fast ball that jump.s, a good slow 
curve, a slider, a big overhand curve and 
a screwball as a changeup against left- 
handers. Control sometimes erratic. A 
good fielder and a superb hitler, with real 
home-run power to all fields. 


RYNE DUREN 

Throws R, 6-4, 2.03 ERA 

Came to Yankees after 
bouncing around minors 
for almost 10 years. ha.s 
done magnificent job in 
relief. Combination of 
bad eyesight and bl.az- 
ing fast ball — which 
American I.rf>aguerssayis 
a.s good as Herb Score’s 
- lends to keep opposing hitters loo.se, in- 
effective against his overpowering speed. 
But lack of control has plagued him in re- 
cent appearances. Throws an occasional 
slider when ahead of hitter, u.ses curve 
and changeup just for show. Just about 
the worst hitter in all baseball. 





As the manager of a team much too good for 
the rest of the league. Stengel keeps his play- 
ers hustling by throwing them into compe- 
tition with themselves for a spot in the line- 
up. Three hits today does not necessarily 
guarantee a position tomorrow. That’s Sten- 
gel’s way. A pitcher with a comfortable lead 
cannot relax, for it doesn’t take much to 
bring about a sight that never fails to stir 
the crowd: old No. 37, hands buried deep in 


his hip pockets, trudging slowly out to the 
mound to make a change. Before Stengel 
does remove his pitcher, he confers with jih 
TURNER (31), his pitching coach since 1949. 
Turner won 20 games for the Btjslon Bees in 
1937. Waving Yankee runners around third 
will be the old shortstop, frank crosetti 
(21. Thi.s is “The Crow's” 18th Series, 
eight a.s a player, 10 as a coach, raupm houk 
(35), a former Yankee catcher, coaches first. 


THE BENCH 


JERRY LUMPE (11) js a fine 
young left-handed-hitting 
third ba.seman, with a 
strong arm, good hands and 
wide range. A sharp oppo- 
site-field hitter, infrequent 
use this sea.son has hurt his 
average. Old ends slaugh- 
ter (17) ranks with best 
pinch hitters in baseball, 
seems able to come off the 
bench and always get on 
base. Still runs hard, can do 
a good job in left field. Be- 
cause of McDougald, young 

BOBBY RICHARDSON (1) hUS 

had little chance to show 
his defensive wizardry 
around .second, also little 
chance to prove that he can 

hit.MARVTHRONEBERRY(20) 
has exceptional power but 
strikes out too often, ap- 
pears unable to handle big 
league pitching. Not a par- 
ticularly adept first ba.se- 
man. Bullpen catcher dar- 

RELL JOHNSON (32) huS SCCtl 

little action this year but 
is regarded as a superb re- 
ceiver, with a sharp knowl- 
edge of hitters and a quick, 
accurate arm. Is not noted 
for his hitting ability. 
Among the pitchers, john- 
ny KUCKS (531 has been er- 
ratic, shows a tendency to 
hang his breaking .stufT up 
high. When right, has a 
great sidearm sinker, a slid- 
er and a good curve, duke 
MAAS (24) has had only 
fair luck since trade brought 
him from Kansas City, 
throws a sinker and slider 
but is bothered by lack of 
control. Best young pitcher 
on .staff is zack monroe 
(55), who came up to club 
from Denver in June, has 
worked hard in both spot 
starts and relief; throws 
slider and a palm ball which 
usually drops but some- 
times breaks either way 
and has been especially 
tough on left-handers. 
VIRGIL TRUCKS (21), who 
when with Detroit some 
years ago was aptly nick- 
named “Fireball,” can still 
throw hard, but has seen 
little action, ha.s been ham- 
pered by wildness. This has 
been a miserable year for 
TOM STURDIVANT (47), 
who has been plagued with 
an aching arm most of this 
season and is now recover- 
ing from a bad spike cut on 
ankle which may sideline 
him for the entire Series. 
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WORLD SERIES eoniinued 


SERIES CRITIQUE 

An appraisal and comparison of the 1958 World Series teams: how they throu>, 
kit, field and run — and which of the two should emerge as World Champion 


PITCHING The critical factor in any World 
Series is pitching and the most 
critical factor in this one may be Whitey Ford's 
left elbow. If it is all right, and his recent efforts 
against Kansas City and Baltimore indicate that 
it is, the Yankees will have a good chance. If it 
hurts when Ford tries to throw his famous curve— 
as it did throughout early September— the Braves 
could win in a breexe. This is all because of a 
fact made remarkably clear last fall: the kind of 
pitching in depth which it takes to win a pennant 
is less important over a short seven-game period 
than superb performances on the part of two or 
three men. The Braves still have Burdette, the 
renowned Yankee-killer of '57, and Spahn, and 


HITTING Seldom has a Series matched op- 
ponents of such near-equal hit- 
ting ability — or at least that is what the statis- 
tics say. Both teams average around .270 and 
have almost the identical number of home runs. 
Each has its .300 hitters: Aaron, Covington 
and Torre for the Braves; Howard, Mantle and 
Siebern for the Yankees. And if Aaron, Ma- 
thews and the amazing Covington, backed up 
by Adcock and Crandall, seem to have an edge 
in power over Mantle, Berra and Skowron, the 
Yankees, as usual, have much the more dan- 


FIELDING No longer are the Braves labeled 
weak defensively. They still have 
problems— a hobbled Covington is No. 1 — but 
Crandall and Torre are among the best at their 
positions; Mathews, Schoendienst, Aaron and 
Bruton are very good, Logan and Adcock ade- 
quate. But when the subject is defense, the Yan- 


BASE RUNNING Perhaps the best run- 
ning team in either 
league, the Yankees take the extra base, stretch 
their hits and, on occasion, steal, although this 
is not their style of play. Mantle and Kubek 
have exceptional speed, Bauer and McDougald 


SUMUP Mickey Mantle was hurt last year 
and the Yankees lost. But now the 
powerful youngster is ready and his feared slug- 
ging, on top of New York’s superiority afield and 


the beautifully controlled, low', breaking stuff 
they throw is deadly effective against a team of 
fast ball hitters like the Yankees. To match them, 
the Yankees have only the magnificent big right- 
hander, Turley — and maybe Ford. Otherwise, 
taking into account Larsen’s swollen elbow, Stur- 
divant’s spike-slashed heel and the questionable 
condition of Duren’s knee, the New York second 
string— Ditmar, Shantz, Maas, Kucks, Monroe, 
etc.— can hardly compare with Milwaukee’s 
Buhl, Willey, Pizarro, McMahon, Rush and 
the rest. The Braves have the two big pitchers, 
the very capable supporting cast and they are 
healthy. The Yankees, with all their aches and 
pains, can hardly make the same claim. 


VERDICT 


BIG EDGE 
TO THE 
BRAVES 


gerous bench. Yet statistics are often deceiving 
and these are complicated by one very impor- 
tant factor. In Milwaukee’s County Stadium, 
even the less explosive Yankee hitters such as 
Howard, Carey, Bauer, McDougald and Sie- 
bern — even Kubek — can reach the fences. Yan- 
kee Stadium’s vast outfield, on the other hand, 
is almost certain to decrease the home run po- 
tential of Aaron, Covington and Adcock, who 
are not sharp pull hitters. During the season the 
Yankees scored almost 100 more runs, and per- 
haps this is really the key. 


SLIGHT EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 


kees are the best in baseball and only Siebern's 
inexperience dims their over-all brilliance. Berra 
and How'ard match Crandall’s skill. Skowron is 
an improved first baseman and the infield of Mc- 
Dougald, Kubek and Carey, backed up by Lum- 
pe and Richardson, is superb. And no one under- 
estimates the abilities of Mantle and Bauer. 


SOLID EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 


run very well, in fact only Howard and Carey 
are considered slow. The Braves, in contrast, are 
not fast at all. Among the regulars, only Aaron, 
Mathews, Bruton and Mantilla can be said to 
have above-average speed. Most of the others 
are dow-nright slow. 


BIG EDGE 
TO THE 
YANKEES 


on the bases, could be the difference. But base- 
ball is still a game of pitching and this the 
Braves have. Whether the Yankees do or not 
seems to depend largely upon Whitey Ford. 


SLIGHT EDGE 
TO THE 
BRAVES 
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During the trip to India that ended in her tragic 
death, Vila (left, seated on elephant) photographed 
a rhino capture (right) and wrote about 

INDIANS AND 
THEIR ANIMALS 

by YLLA 



YUa, Ihe great photographer of animah whose real name ivas Camilla 
Koffier, died hi India Mareh 30, 1955 after she u as thrown from a Jeep 
ivhilc taking pictvres of a hulloek race. She had gone to India in late 
August of 195U at the invitation of the Maharaja of Mysore and under 
sponsorship of Sports Illustrated. She was a guest of the maharaja until 
niid-Decemher, when she went to Trivandrum and subsequently to other 
-parts of Ike subcontinent in quest of stories. The article below consists 
of selections from the Journal she kepi throughout the India trip. The 
complete Journal, along with 77 of her last photographs, will be pub- 
lished October 29 in book form (Animals in India, Harper & Brothers, $10). 


First meeting with Maharajaof Mysore 
Today I was taken in a palace car 
to meet His Highness. I was brought 
to the Small Palace where I was met 
by a private secretary who took me 
through various galleries to a simple 
drawing room where I was received 
by His Highness. He was seated be- 
low a huge oil painting of one of his 
ancestors. The maharaja wore a tur- 
ban, and— in accordance with the 
current style among Indian men— 
had a neatly trimmed mustache. At 
35, His Highness is rather portly; he 
speaks very .slowly. We were served 
tea and coffee. His Highness remarked 
that Mysore was proud of its coffee. I 
chose coffee; it was e.xcellent. 

Visit to soldiers' barracks in Mysore 
Amusing— and touching— incident 
while visiting the barracks of the 
maharaja’s soldiers. In the room of 
one of them, I was greatly amazed 
to see, on a wall covered with Hindu 


religious pictures and photographs of 
the Queen of England and Prince 
Philip, a clipping of one of my photo- 
graphs that appeared in a British 
magazine. Pasted on gold paper, a 
double-page color picture showing 
two kittens playing was hung in the 
middle of the wall, as though it had 
been given the “place of honor.” 

On the children of Mysore 

The children here are generally a 
nuisance. They appear from every- 
where, are attracted by the pale skin 
and dre.ss of Westerners and, in a 
minute, form a dense wall around 
their object of curiosity. My bearer, 
Mohan Lai, always tries to chase 
them off, but they do not go. When I 

An alert in Kaziranga 


cry in despair: “Lai, Lai, they are in 
my way. Get them back, get them 
away!” they repeal my outbursts in 
a mocking chorus. Lai, poor man, is 
embarrassed on two counts : he under- 
stands all their rude remarks which, 
unfortunately, escape me, and he is 
put off by my own behavior. No 
doubt, he thinks I am most undig- 
nified. In fact, I am .sure I embarrass 
him every time I jump out from the 
palace car and crouch down in the 
middle of the road to photograph a 
buffalo or a cow. 

Second interview with the .Maharaja of 
Mysore 

Wlien I reached the palace, I had 
to wait a bit in the trophy room. 
Among the trophies on the walls were 
the heads of 14 tigers, six bears, 10 
bison, deer and leopards. The maha- 
raja was dressed completely in white. 
A sparrow flew in and out of the 
room (the sparrow had made a nest 
in one of the lamps). I remarked on 
the extraordinary familiarity of ani- 
mals in India. “They blend in with 
humans here much better than in 

coniinued 


Deep in the great Indian game preserve, a pair of rhinos look up sharply as Ylla 
and hunters approach. The hunters hoped to drive a young male into a pit where 
he could be lassoed — but sometimes the wrong rhino was trapped {next page). 
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An escape and a capture 

Stilled by indecision, two rhinos pause in the tall 
amber grasses of Kaziranga {kfi) to stare at the 
elephant-mounted interlopers in their sanctuary. 
Moments later, in retreat before the advancing 
elephant, one of the animals stumbles into a trap- 
ping pit but manages to struggle free {beloiv left) 
and escape into the surrounding jungles. On the 
next day, a less fortunate rhino encounters the 
same fate. This one is unable to free himself and, 
since he will die if left in the pit, must be extri- 
cated by the trapping party. The task is a danger- 
ous one. Below; a trapper approaches the raging 
beast to place another of the many lassos necessary 
to quiet him. For climax of the capture, turn page. 





The climax is death 

Fighting against time and blistering sun to extricate rhino, native trappers (dboir 
left) build ramp connecting pit with trapping cage. Once completed, ropes are re- 
leased and rhino labors up ramp. Part way (aborc right) the animal collapses, a vic- 
tim of sun and exhaustion. Below: dejected trappers survey tragedy in Kaziranga. 
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any other country,” said the mahara- 
ja. He told me he had killed over a 
hundred tigers. Tiger hunts are car- 
ried on in the nearby jungles. He ex- 
plained that he and his party sit in a 
machan (a box like an opera loge, 
situated high up in the trees) during 
the hunt while beaters drive the tigers 
and the drumbeats create a height- 
ened rhythm. 

Viait lo elephant n-urking camp, Mu- 
cltimalai Kesercc, Mysore 

As it is Sunday, the elephants are 
not at work but are free to graze 
in the jungle the entire day. Three 
of the elephants have babies. R, 8 
and 12 months old. An expectant ele- 
phant mother is put on a big rice and 
coconut diet; after the baby is born, 
she does not work for six months inol 
so much to conserve her strength, 
but to keep the baby out of the way 
of the working elephants). The ele- 
phants are well looked after; tliey are 
scrubbed in the river for an hour in 
the morning and in the evening and 
are fed boiled rice after they have 
had their bath. At night they graze 
in the forest. 

There is great excitement in the 
camp. A big tusker lost a tusk in a 
battle with a rogue. (The tusk, cov- 
ered with blood, was left lying on the 
ground.) The tusker is kept within 
an enclosure through the night to 
prevent him from seeking out the 
rogue for revenge. 

The baby elephants are putting on 
some marvelous antics. The oldest 
one kicks, throws his trunk about 
and is generally very fresh ; the young- 
est is practically standing on his head. 
In the river they jump all over their 
mothers and enj'oy playing together; 
they splash, submerge and really seem 
to love the water. 

Third visit to Uis Highness, at the 
summer palace 

First, a game of tennis, then a 
lengthy film session. Met HH’s moth- 
er, a shy, charming lady. Unbeliev- 
able game of tennis, each ball being 
chased by a mastiff and a Boston 
terrier; during the game Major Den- 
is Conan Doyle, son of the British 
author, and his wife Nina, the Rus- 
sian Princess Mdivani, drive up in a 
gray Rolls-Royce. 

An elephant hunt 

HH arranged an elephant hunt 
for Conan Doyle. We started out 


in the morning fin a Daimler), had a 
snack in a luxurious resthouse, then 
changed for the hunting car, con- 
tinued for some miles and then pro- 
ceeded on elephant back. The ma- 
haraja, Conan Doyle and two aides 
were on the first elephant; a forest 
ranger, HH’s two uncles and I were 
on the second. The forest was very 
dense; the party was led by two 
trackers who walked ahead of the 
first elephant. After we advanced in 
this manner for about 20 minutes, we 
suddenly stopped. The forest ranger 
pointed at the thick bush directly 
ahead of us and said: “In there. He Ls 
in there.” 

I admit I was scared. If the first 
shot were to wound the elephant 
rather than kill him, the denseness 
of trees and bushes all around us 
would make it impossible to retreat 
quickly and, if our elephants were to 
battle with the wounded one, we 
would certainly be swept off their 
backs by the tree branches. 

J was never afraid in Africa. Al- 
though we often approached big herds 
of elephants, it was always in the 
plains, and our intentions were al- 
ways peaceful. But here we had come 
with the idea of killing. 

No doubt HH knew exactly how 
dangerous the situation was. For al- 
though this was to be Conan Doyle’s 
hunt, a volley of shots burst forth 
from the first elephant. I heard him 
say to Conan Doyle immediately 
after the shooting: “Congratulations, 
your first shot killed him.” 

We advanced through the thick 
bush; there he lay on his side, the 
big, beautiful tusker, dead with open 
eyes. 

When we got back to the car— 
Nina Conan Doyle and HH’s mother 
had followed us in the hunting car — 
Nina Conan Doyle burst into tears 
when she was told an elephant had 
been killed. She said: “Why come to 
India to kill?” 

.1 yocember tiger hunt 

At last the phone call to inform 
HH that the tigers have taken the 
bait. The hunting party is gathered 
hurriedly; HH, his mother, sister, 
Conan Doyle and a few' others; the 
party leaves in two Rolls-Royces. 
First to the resthouse for coffee, then 
by hunting car to the machan (this 
one consisting of two rows of seats). 
We are told there are at least three 
tigers. The beating has started; it is 
far away, but draws nearer at an even 
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pace, creating an atmosphere of im- 
mediacy and tenseness. There are 130 
beaters. The first tiger shoots by like 
lightning. HH did not fire as it was 
a small female. Another tiger now 
jumps behind a nearby bush where 
he hides and refuses to come out. The 
beaters get closer and closer, and the 
tiger finally does jump out, is caught 
in the net and shot. I thought the 
hunt was over, but it appeared an- 
other tiger was hiding somewhere 
within the hunting area. The tom- 
tom starts again; after 20 minutes 
the third tiger charges across, very 
far left, very fast, gets hit by HH, 
but not killed, and speeds away. The 
dead tiger is very beautiful; poor, 
beautiful thing, with glassy eyes and 
soft paws. 

The tension worked up during the 
hour anfl a half of beating and ex- 
cited voices was so great, it has quite 
exhausted me. What is the point to 
all this, really what is the point? The 
poor, harassed animals! Before they 
appeared, the bamboos were alive 
with monkeys and jungle fowl; and 
then the savage cries and tom-tom of 
the beaters invading the quiet and 
dignity of the jungle. Only if we ap- 
proach animals innocently, only then, 
it seems to me, can we be fearless 
and free. 

The capture of an elephant 

Very rough ride to the interior 
of the forest where a hundred pits 
had been dug, and two elephants 
captured: a baby tusker, about 3 
years old, in one pit; and an elephant 
mother, about 25 years old, in an- 
other. The baby was being fed, but 
not the mother (if she regained her 
strength she would make it difficult 
to get her out of the pit). The roping, 
the first and most important part of 
the capture, is a delicate undertaking. 
The trapped elephants are wild ones 
to begin with, but their increased 
wildness, their rage at having been 
caught, makes them a frightening 
sight. To distract the captured ele- 
phant, he is fed sugar cane, and 
large tropical leaves are waved at 
him. Once the rope is tied around 
the head and leg, large logs are rolled 
into the pit, which enables the men 
to pull him out of the pit. Two 
kunkis (tame, trained elephants) sur- 
round the captured one when he 
comes out of the pit; their presence 
calms the wild elephant and gives 
him reassurance. 


Another tiger hunt 

Today’s liunt was different. The 
hunting party consisted of HH, 
Major Singh, two aides, Mr. Darasha 
(HH’s secretary); I was the only 
woman; 80 beaters, a spacious sunny 
area in front of the machan. The 
beating had not lasted more than 20 
minutes when tiger growls were 
heard from behind a bush very near 
the machan. He did not come out, 
but it was evident from the rus- 
tling among the bushes that he ran 
way over to the left, about 80 yards 
away. The bushes were heavy, and 
I did not even catch a glimpse of 
the tiger, but HH fired and said: “I 
am certain he is dead.” Major Singh 
was skeptical if the tiger had been 
hit at all. The lorry was brought, 
was driven into the bush, and sud- 
denly there was wild cheering: the 
tiger was dead: I cannot understand 
how HH could have shot so accurate- 
ly under these circumstances; no 
one had actually seen the tiger run- 
ning or hiding. 

The tiger turned out to be the 
maharaja’s record, and came very 
rlo.se to India’s record. Six feet nine 
inche.s long, he weighed over 600 
pounds. HH was so plea.sed and ex- 
cited he could not eat his lunch. I 
was plea.sed, too, which surprised me, 
as I am never pleased to see an ani- 
mal killed. 

After a flight to Trivandrum 

I went to see a doctor (I have had 
a nasty skin irritation) who refused 
to look directly at me, and who was 
most embarrassed when I asked him 
to examine the spots on my thighs — 
the irritation had spread all over. 
Nevertheless, although he scarcely 
examined me, he promises a complete 
cure within two days. 

Everyone has gone to a famous 
astrologer in a nearby village; re- 
tained by one of two wealthy Trivan- 
drum families, he is supposed to be 
very good. It was suggested that I 
go along with them, but I refused. 
If something terrible is supposed to 
happen to me I would rather not 
know beforehand. 

In the Oir Forest. Saurashlra 

I have come to Saurashtra as a 
guest of state and was received most 
cordially. The Gir Forest is one of 
the few lion reserves left in India, and 
the people in the surrounding villages 
are proud of the forest. The villagers 
take pride in their lions. There is a 
superstition here that if the lions 
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were to leave this vicinity, the buf- 
falo cows would cease to give milk; 
and also that if a cow is attacked by 
a Hon but survives, she ceases to 
conceive. 

Nilgai — the large antelopes of 
India— look like giraffes in these 
parts. What makes them look so 
large is the smallness of the thorny 
trees, which must be some kind of 
acacia; these, the burnt yellow grass, 
the wide open spaces are reminiscent 
of the African plains. 

Coming home, I saw two lionesses 
and three cub.s on the road. 

The Gir Forest, a few (lays later 

Left early this morning to look 
for nilgai; very near a village spotted 
a lioness and her three-month-old 
cub. Near the road lay the kill: a big 
buffalo cow, belly open, intestines 
and tail already disposed of. 

On the road, we met several ox 
carts and peasants on foot and 
warned them of the lions ahead. A de- 
tour would be safest, we told them. 
But lions here are very much part of 
the life of the villagers. The peas- 
ants, armed with sticks and stones, 
thanked us, but proceeded. 

Rhino capture at the Kaziranga u ild- 
life sanctuary, Assam 

The rhino capture was postponed 
until my arrival. The Philadelphia 
Zoo bought a young female rhino 
two years ago, and now they ordered 
a young male. For that reason every- 
thing was arranged — pits w'ere dug, 
and elephants were kept ready to 
drive rhinos toward the pits during 
the following night, the safest time 
for bringing in a captured rhino. 
However, this morning a report came 
that a rhino had fallen into one 
of the pits. The ranger, Mr. Das, 
went out to the pit, and I went 
with him to watch the capture— the 
rhino has to be roped and moved 
into a cage. 

Roping a rhino is complicated, 
but getting him into the cage is a 
very complex and strenuous job. This 
difficulty was increased by the fact 
that the cage look a long time to 
arrive at the pit; it was very hot 
and the rhino suffered from the ex- 
posure to the sun. By the time the 
cage wa.s brouglit it was noon, and 
the rhino, no doubt exhausted from 
not only the heal but his resistance 
to his capture, collapse*! while being 
pulled into the cage and died. Mr. 
Das was terribly up.set. 

continued 
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Photographing the rhinoa from a 
•'hideout” 

Since rhinos are so easily fright- 
ened off, I decided to try my luck 
today by making use of Ellis Dun- 
gan’s hideout, which is a kind of 
machan made of hides, a most make- 
shift contraption, absolutely no pro- 
tection against a bad-tempered rhino. 
But I got into the hideout, crouched 
there, hoping to he able to photo- 
graph some rhinos; Da.s and his three 
elephants were supposed to round 
them up and drive them past me. 
And they did. One rhino was particu- 
larly obliging, stopping directly in 
front of my hideout, quietly looked 
around, then wandered off. At one 
point, he was no more than two feel 
away from me, which was a most 
thrilling e.xperience. 

On a March dag, the monkey temple 
in Benares 

Monkeys everywhere. Completely 
unpredictable. One approaches me 
quietly for peanuts, which I give him, 
but suddenly, for no good rea.son, he 
starts yelling and all the monkeys 
scatter. A little beggar boy comes in 
to tell me one of the monkeys has 
snatched away one of my shoes which 
I left at the door. Lots of children 
gather and, led by the beggar boy, a 
chase begins. The monkey is chased 
everywhere, on the roof, up and 
down, in and out of rooms and yards. 
Finally they catch him and bring me 
the shoe triumphantly. 

,1 morning ride on the Oanges 

People bathing, saying their pray- 
ers, washing their clothes, doing ex- 
ercises: pigeons silling on bamboo 
rafts in the river; a corpse clad in red 
ready for burning; cows standing at 
the river’s edge drinking, walking 
away, dogs playing— a strange world, 
impenetrable, immensely peaceful. 

Breakfast icith Mr. Sehru and his 
daughter in \eif Delhi 

Also in the breakfast party was a 
manager of Tata (vast industrial 
firm), two Parsi ladies with short, 
white hair, and two little girls. When 
the others arrived, Indira suggested 
we start breakfast ahead of her fa- 
ther, who eats so quickly he would 
catch up with us at any rate. How- 
ever, a few minutes later Nehru ar- 
rived, and we all sat down to break- 
fast together. Nehru was most af- 
fectionate with the children, but I 
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believe he was a bit put off by my 
presence; he probably was looking 
forward to a quiet breakfast with just 
close friends and family. Neverthe- 
less, it was actually he who was re- 
sponsible for my presence; he had in- 
sisted to be present when I photo- 
graph his pandas. Bbimsa, the male, 
is at his best when Nehru is around. 

The pandas are absolutely charm- 
ing. Tashi, the female, is prettier and 
bigger, but extremely shy. They are 
in a large cage that can be entered. 
They are fond of peas in husks, which 
they eat out of their feeder’s hand. 
When he feeds them, Nehru wears 
white gloves to avoid being scratched. 
They are away in the mountains for 
six months— to escape the heat; the 
rest of the time they spend in an en- 
closure on the Nehru grounds. 

4 visit to the Maharaja of Hharatpur 

The Maharaja of Bharatpur is 
certainly one of the nicest and most 
charming men I have ever met, com- 
pletely disarming and most cordial. 
He told me that he is keeping a full 
year’s mourning for his wife — only 
13 days are customary for a deceased 
woman. Contrary to other men in his 
position, he uses no perfume, eats 
only certain foods and only attends 
very special functions. 

A buffet dinner was served on the 
lawn, attended by about 20 or so men 
who all sat in a half circle, far away 
from me. Two orchestras entertained. 

Dinner on the palace roof gardens 

A most romantic spectacle. The 
roof gardens had originally been laid 
outfor the M ’s grandmother, who was 
in purdah and who wished to take her 
walks in total seclusion. Now a round 
baldachin-covered structure in the 
middle of the roof serves for reclining 
— a great many colorful cushions are 
heaped on the floor. On the balcony 
above, a singer performed, accom- 
panied by an orchestra: the indirect 
lighting was very soft, and we were 
served on very low, separate tables. 
The M wore wide white Indian trou- 
sers, an emerald-green shirt and a 
brocaded vest. 

The M has a warmth and simplic- 
ity that are most endearing. 

When I wanted to photograph some 
deer in the forest, he said: “Do not 
disturb the deer.” 

I said with surprise: “But the gov- 
ernment has given me permission to 
photograph them.” 

“Yes.” he answered, ‘‘but do, 
cniUinucd 
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Good feel, big hit 


Richie Ashburn scouted this remarkable Arnel brushed knit shirt for 
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soon discover this Amel triacetate and Celaperm shirt machine washes, 
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HE HELPED SHRINK THE EARTH 


Since January, Captain Lyle Richard- 
son has been taking part in the only 
regular airline flights that cross the 
U.S. coast to coast and completely 
circle the earth. 

The fact that Qantas pilots do this 
is evidence of the superior airmanship 
that distinguishes the oldest airline in 
the English-speaking world. Qantas 
airmanship, coupled with really superb 
in-flight amenities, makes Qantas the 


most thoroughly enjoyable way you 
can fly east or west around the world. 
It is a magnificent adventure! 

Qantas, too, offers you the fastest, 
most frequent service from the U.S. to 
Australia. And, you can fly this belter 
way to London ! 

Ask your travel agent about the 
Qantas Credit Travel Plan, which lets 
you enjoy our service now for just ten 
per cent down. 



Call QANTAS In New York. San Francisco, tos Angeles. Honolulu. Vancouver, B.C., or 80AC. general sales agent for Qantas. 
In New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Oetrolt, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. 
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please, take your photographs from a 
considerable distance, so they will not 
bo disturbed.” 

‘‘Couldn’t we make them run?” I 
asked. ‘‘We don’t want to see them 
only in a standing pose.” 

‘‘The government orders that they 
not be disturbed,” he replied. 

‘‘What is the activity of most deer 
in the forest?” I asked, hoping to get 
him around to see my point. 

‘‘They graze,” he said, ‘‘and rest 
in the shade.” 

‘‘Do they not sometimes run?” I 
probed further. 

‘‘Yes, they do run.” 

“Do they die as a result of it?” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘Tliey do not die.” 

“Then why should it be bad for 
them to run? Exercise will do them 
good. Aren’t men stronger and health- 
ier when they exercise?” 

‘‘Yes, they are,” he said. ‘‘All 
right, you may go ahead.” 

.1 ireekcnd at a palace 

The maharaja with 16 of his guests 
drove to one of his palaces about 
an hour’s dri\'e front here. A truck- 
load of servants had left ahead of us. 
In the afternoon a tiger hunt was 
arranged. 

Three machans were set up, two 
shooters were placed in each. The M, 
some other guests and I watched the 
hunt from an observation tower. Fifty 
beaters drove out one tiger, who was 
wounded, growled furiously, retreated 
to a bush and was found dead the 
next day. 

In the evening, a buffet on the lawn 
of the palace: again an orchestra and 
a singer. 

Next day a panther hunt in the 
afternoon. We watched from a ma- 
chan set up 50 feet from the bait. By 
6:30 it was too dark for pictures, even 
with a Tri-X. Shortly after 6:30 a 
panther was spotted, but he had seen 
us and did not come down. A hyena 
comes by; night falls; the birds retire 
with a farewell of great, though melo- 
dious noise, and we leave at 7:45. 
The peace and serenity cannot be 
described. 

The next day, the maharaja asked 
me: 

“What do you think of my guests? 
I like to discuss them. When you 
leave, we will discuss you, too.” 


The accident which caused Vila’s 
death look place outside Bharatpur 
two days later. 
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19ffoLE The readers take over 


AMERICA'S CUP: ALL HAIL 

Sirs: 

Hail ColumhiaJ 

And a hearty hail to Sports Illus- 
trated for keeping interested landlocked 
sailors (there are many) informed of hap- 
penings in the America's Cup trials. The 
coverage has been comprehensible to Co- 
rinthian sailors. 

Pierce Cassedy 

Shelby, N.C. 

AMERICA’S CUP: SELECTION SEPTET 

Sirs: 

Here is how the editorial cartoonist of 
The Providence Evening RnUetin record- 
ed Columbia's .selection as cup defender 
{.sec below). Pretty good portraits of the 
selection committee, at that. 

Ro<!er Smith 

Providence 

• For the committee’s Sporting Look 
see page 28.— ED. 

AMERICA'S CUP: GENIAL FELLOW 

Sirs: 

The picture of Frank Paine (19th 
Hole, Sept. 22) reminded me of the time 
I tried (without succes.s) to go for a sail 
on Yankee one Sunday in Newport back 
in 19:14. There being no wind whatsoever, 
the late Me.ssrs. Paine and Charles Francis 
Adams decided to remain at anchor. They 
put me overboard in a diver's helmet to 
inspect Yankee's underbody. 

With Paine pumping air into a make- 
shift shoulder-weighted regulation hel- 
met, I descended several time.s to the bot- 
tom of Newport Harbor, where I gazed in 
awe at Yankee’s huge bronze hull. On my 
last trip down, my headpiece became en- 
gulfed with water. I had to slip out of the 


contraption in a hurry and rise quickly to 
the surface on my own. 

Gasping for breath, I perceived Frank 
Paine in stitches of laughter, A most genial 
fellow with a keen sense of humor, he 
claimed that the air-pump handle had 
inadvertently “broken” just as he had 
become tired from “pumping the damn 
thing anyway!” 

John C. Rice Jr. 

Manchester, Ma.ss. 

AMERICA'S CUP: ARTIST AS PROPHET 

Sirs: 

One picture in your Sept. 15 issue was 
worth a year's subscription price to me. 
On pages 20-21, showing an artist’s con- 
ception of the America's Cup racecourse, 
is a boat I am much interested in. But the 
curious thing is, this boat has never been 
in eastern waters. 

The ketch shown ju-st off Point Judith 
is undoubtedly a Newporter. One cannot 
mistake the combination of clipper bow, 
deckhouse, dinghy hung on stern davits 
and, above all, the Newporter monkey 
rail. There are now 63 of these famous 
Newporters on the West Coast, two on 
the Great Lakes and one in Florida. 

Fred 0. Paige 

Philadelphia 

• The Newporter, previeweti in our 
Nov. 5, 19.56 issue as the first pro- 
duction-line, fiber-glass-covered ocean 
sailer, has .since made an outstanding 
name for itself on the West Coast. 
Artist Joe Kaufman, not a Californi- 
an, has never seen one but, like car- 
tographers of old and their sea mon- 
sters, drew in a Newporter for its dec- 
orative accent. — ED. 

continued 



CAROLING SELECTION COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES ITS CHOICE 



New all-transistor 
recorder works 
anywhere without 
plug-in! 

Yes, it’s true. The name is Dictet. 
The maker is Dictaphone. 

New Dictet is no bigger than a 
medium-length novel. Yet itsintrepid 
little mercury batteries make this 
noble machine powerful enough to 
record even the tiniest whisper. 

To work it, simply pick up the 
mike and talk. Microphone acts as a 
speaker for instant playback. 

Dictet’s ideal for travel notes, small 
conferences, field reports, and . . . 
well, you name it. There is a coupon 
somewhere close. Use it — now! 

Good news for busy traveling men: 

Dictets are now available on all 

Capital Airlines V.l.P. flights! 


DICTET Bv 

DICTAPHOME’ 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept, 51-98-2 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full-color booklet on new Dictct. 
Name 

Company 

Address 
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by DYER PRODUCTS 


wAow in limited production . . . for the man who has everything and the 
businessman who wants a new promotion vehicle ... the Surrey. The 
Surrey is a highly authentic reproduction of the 1903 car, right down to 
the 12 spoke hickory wheels, the solid brass lamps, the musical instru- 
ment horn. The only concessions to modernity are puncture proof tires, 
sealed beam headlights, directional signals, and a thoroughly reliable 
engine (single cylinder, of course). 

Not a toy, but more fun than any 
toy, the Surrey purrs along at 35 
miles per hour, gets 65 miles per gal- 
lon, meets all state requirements for 

motor vehicles. The price is down to _ 

a gaslight era standard too, $1095 J 

for the Standard model (4.8 HP, If 

kick starter) $1195 for the de Luxe \ '\ 

(8.0 HP, electric starter). Simply 
unbeatable for personal fun, or business excitement. P. S. there's even a 
fringed top as an optional extra. 

S.H.ARNOLT INC. 


19TM HOLE ronlinued 
AMERICA’S CUP: ON THE MARK 


Carleton Mitchell’s account of the 
America’s Cup trials (SI, Sept, lo) wa.s 
excellent, but I would like a more de- 
tailed explanation of “Bus Mosbacber at 
the helm put Vm on ('oluwbio's stern a 
few minutes before the start and, twi.st 
and turn as he might, Corny was not able 
to escape." 

John R. Brindley 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

• In maneuvering for the start of her 
second race against Colut/ihia, Vim 
tenaciously clung to her position 20 
feet astern of her rival. Columbia ran 
down the line on the starboard tack, 
hoping to jibe or tack back. But V im, 
dogging Columbia and also still on a 
starboard tack, had the right of way 
were Columbia to come about on a 
port tack. Vim thus forced Columbia 
well beyond the leeward buoy, then 
herself tacked back to cross the start- 
ing line with Columbia now behind 
her and to leeward, thoroughly back- 
winded. Rounding the first mark, 
ViiH had a 1:30 advantage. — ED. 

AH. WILDERNESS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for Supreme Court Justice 
William 0. Douglas for his Hike for Pos- 
terili/ (SI, Sept. 8l. It Is good that .Ameri- 
ca still has men of hLs caliber It) fight the 
good fight in saving .some wilderness for 
our children to enjoy its wonders and un- 
touched beauties. Aye, if it hadn’t been 
for men of vision there would be no Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

Paul A. Dehner 

Burlington, Iowa 

INFORMATION. PLEASE 

Sirs: 

To settle a slight argument with my 
son, will you please give me your opinion 
on the following: 

Which is the faster craft over level wa- 
ter, an eight-oared regulation racing shell 
or an eight-paddled canoe? 

Howard Boulton 

Glyndon, Md. 

• The eight-oared shell is the faster. 
Some time ago, at a rowing regatta 
on Princeton’s Carnegie Lake, Coach 
Jack Sulger of the New York Athletic 
Club had the opportunity to compare 
times of shells and canoes of equal 
manpower over the same course. The 
shells were almost twice as fast. The 
rea.sons are simple. In a shell the row- 
er lias the mechanical advantage of a 
12-foot 3-inch oar, almost nine feet of 
it outboard, with the pivot or ful- 
crum on the outrigger 32 inches out 
from the center of the boat. The 
amount of forward pre.ssure on the 
hull exerted by the oar is about 1,400 
pounds. Furthermore, the rower can 
utilize leg muscles and lus feet are 
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anchored. The paddler, on the other 
hand, has no fixed pivot (he has to 
brace himself in the canoe), his pad- 
dle is short and, as all canoeists know, 
he must use one hand as pivot. — ED. 

THE REAL THING 

Sirs: 

1 READ WITH I.NTEREST YOUR STORY OF 
THE YOUNG BOY AND “THE SOD” (E & D, 
SEPT. 15). IT WAS MY SON TERRY ABOUT 
WHOM YOU TOLD THE STORY. IT OC- 
CURRED AT THE FIFTH HOLE ON THE SIS- 
TERSVILLE COUNTRY CLUB GOLF COURSE, 
WHERE THE WEST VIRGINIA .STATE OPEN 
GOLF TOURNA.MENT WAS BEING PLAYED. 
SAM SNEAD HAD HIT HIS SECOND SHOT ON 
THE GREEN. TERRY, WHO IS 7 YEARS OLD, 
WALKED UP TO ME WITH HIS EYES GLEAM- 
ING AND ASKED ME TO LOOK AT WHAT HE 
HAD IN HIS POCKET. WITH ASTONISHMENT 
I SAW SOME GRASS AND DIRT STICKING 
OUT OF HIS POCKET. TO MY INQUIRY AS 
TO WHY HE HAD IT IN HIS POCKET HE SAID, 
“THAT IS A GENUINE SAM SNEAD DIVOT.” 
AT THE PRESENT TIME HE STILL HAS IT 
GROWING IN A FLOWERPOT .AT HOME. 

Terrell Coffield 
New Martinsville, W.Va. 

THERE'S A HUNTER 

Sirs: 

We’ve watched the pages of your mag- 
azine for a long time, expecting that soon- 
er or later there would be another hunting 
story by William A. Fisher. In a funny 
kind of way we feel we know him. A cou- 
ple of years ago he wrote another story 
on polar bear hunting in the Bering Sea 
(SI, July 9, ’56). We were both very 
much impre.ssed with it and with the 
beautiful pictures because it gave the feel 
of hunting in the way we know it. Not 
that we hunt polar bears, but we’ve hunt- 
ed enough to know the ring of authentic- 
ity when it knells. Most “hunting” stories 
just .send us off into screams of raucous 
laughter. We cut that bear .story out of 
the magazine and posted it up on the 
wall of my husband’s workshop. A thou- 
sand times or more I must have stopped 
in front of it and said to myself, "There’s 
a hunter — a real hunter.” 

Now you’ve given u.s a real treat in A 
Sky Taujet on High (SI, Sept. 15). As far 
as we’re concerned you can put t hat down 
as the best hunt story we’ve ever read. I 
get a special charge out of Mr. Fisher’s 
stories because he’s high on observation 
and honest affection for his animals and 
darn low on the killer stuff. 

If you can take a word of criticism 
after ail this admiration, we would rather 
see hunt articles illustrated with photo- 
graph.s than drawings. We were a bit let 
clown this time, though the good long 
story surely makes up for it. Mr. Fisher 
makes you Ju.st see all that beautiful coun- 
try on the mountaintops and those beau- 
tiful creatures, but it would have been 
even better if your camera had gone along 
too. The rest of us are never going to get 
a chance to see animals like that unless 
you show them to us. .And Mr. Fisher 
looks as good as his trophies. 

Keep it up. Hunting is the best sport 
and Mr. FLsher the best writer. 

Theresa IIoyt 

Altadena, Calif. 



Travel isy CKi.'iSKn, versatile take-along coal by London Fog. Raglan-shouldered, with 
stand-uppish collar and flap pockets. In natural with gingham lining. Regular 34 to 44 
and Long 36 to 44, about ?25. .So right in Zdan-treated Heathcote, the famous combed 
cotton poplin by Reeves Brothers, Inc., New York — one of America’s leading fabric 
manufacturers. At fine stores or write Londontown. 350 Fifth Ave., New Y’ork, N. Y. 
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Pat on the Back 



THE VESPER CREW 

^We like it our way' 


In some ways crew is a rare bird on the contemporary 
sporting scene. It is the only major team sport which is 
frequently continued after college graduation, and it is 
so simon-pure an amateur effort that its devotees often 
must dig into their own pockets to foot the bills. Hap- 
pily, it is also a sport which each year grows in the num- 
ber of its participants and follow'ers, and a part of this 
success is due to the increasingly active role played by 
U-S. rowers in international competitions. 

The European rowing championships were recently 
held in Poznan, Poland, with shells from 10 nations par- 
ticipating. After two days of really intensive compe- 
tition the U.S. crew shown above rowed in the eight- 
oar finals against Russia, Germany, Italy, Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia, with Russia the heavy favorite to 
win. At the finish line of one of the most exciting upset 
finals the U.S. shell led the Russians by three-quarters 


of a length, only to be beaten themselves by the Italians. 

The U.S. shell represented the Vesper Boat Club of 
Philadelphia, one of the oldest and consistently out- 
standing rowing organizations in the country. In the 
Vesper shell at Poznan were {left to right) Jack Kelly 
Jr. (stroke), Bill Knecht (Ko. 7 oar), George Her- 
mann (No. 6), Paul Ignas (No. 5), George Coleman 
(No. 4), Gerry Heffernan (No. II), Harry Halloran Jr. 
(No. 2), Dave Wilmerding Jr. (bow) and Allen Rosen- 
berg (coxswain). 

The Vesper eight works out on the Schuylkill six times 
a week, six to ten miles a day. “We row,” says Jack 
Kelly, “because we like it. There is a lot of sacrifice 
to it because we all have jobs or school. That’s not 
like some other countries where oarsmen don’t have 
to worry about holding down jobs. But we like it our 
way, and we like it enough to go out and be good at it.” 
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I ran for my life from this 

Elephant On The Warpath 


1 • “IN'o >ouii<l on earlh is more frijilileninj; llian the sinlili-n 
lrnm|)<^tiiig of an African ele[)liani at close range." write' Julian 
SuKiin, an .American frieiul of Canadian CUdi. "1 lii-anl that 
'Muind last month on safari soiilli of Nairobi, in Kenya. A 
charging elephant can ontdistaiice a safari car in a “piirt. I had 
only seconds to reach Norman Keail. iny while hiniler. Read 
had seconds to gun (he motor and get us uiil of there. 



2. ‘'.Armed with oiih a -luall-ealiher rill 
I'd heen out stalking ga/elle for the eainp 
pot. Tills wasn't elephant eoiiniry. Rut when 
1 looked around, there was idd Jumbo. Six 
tons of him. And roming straight Idr me! 

hv this whiskv's worldwide popularilv? 
Only Canadian Cluli has a dislinclive flavor 
(hat captures in one great whisky the light- 
ness of scotch and the sinuoth salisraclion 
of bourbon. Thai’s whv no other whiskv 
in all the world tastes quite like it. \ou 


6 years eld • 90.4 proof • Imported from Canada 


made our gcinway just in the nick. Later 
the elc|iliant WB' slml and wc found out whv lii''il 
charged me. ‘One-Tusk.' as the natives taggetl the 
rogue, had licen wounded by poachers' speai-v. 11].. 
wiMinil- grieved him. The scent of a man enragi'd him. 

can Slav with it all evening long . . in 
short ones lieforc dinner, tall ones alter. 
Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 
now celcl'raling 100 years of distilling 
leai]ershi|i. It's "rite Best In The House" 
in Ji? lands. 
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at your feet 


You're sure to capture the spotlight with 
this ailigator grain loafer. The sole is squared- 
off at the toe. The finish is gleaming black, 
The effect— sharp! Pedwin Division. Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


Shoe fllusiroled 9.95 Other Stylet 8.95 to 11.95 

Pedwin Jrt. for boyt 7.95 to 9.95. All styles Higher Oertver West 



